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BIAS IN HISTORY? 


The problem of bias in history is fundamental and all- 
pervading. No one can write or teach history for ten minutes 
without coming in contact with the question, whether he is 
aware of it or not. 

Because history is not an exact science but an interpretation 
of human affairs, opinion and varieties of opinion intrude as 
inevitable factors. We cannot get rid of the element of opinion 
(or bias) ; we can, however, endeavour to make it the right 
kind of opinion,—broad, all-embracing, philosophic—not a 
| narrow kind that excludes half or more of reality. 

Above all, we must see that our prepossessions (or bias), 
never invade the sphere of scientific investigation of evidence, 
the collection and collation of the facts of history. The 
discovery of the facts ought to be the truly scientific element in 
the historian’s task. And the field of facts thus impartially 
discovered, ought to be common ground for all historians, 
although they will differ in the interpretations they put on it. 
But in so far as there is such a common area of agreed facts, 
the disagreement in the various interpretations will be less 
wide, And that, I think, we see to some extent realised in the 
study of history in this island today. It is, I fear, less true 
of those parts of the world where history is the handmaid of 
propaganda, or the instrument of Government. 

Human knowledge is circumscribed, and each of us has his 
own limited vision. It is the duty of each to make his vision 
wider, approximating more nearly to the large truth of things. 
And the study of all the facts within the historian’s reach 
will help him in this endeavour. I have been told that while 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner worked on the materials for his 
great history, his original opinions, which had a strong 
Roundhead bias, were much modified, though not reversed, 


The Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Genera! Meeting at 
Bournemouth. 
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by what he read. A man’s bias on an historical problem may 
coincide with truth, but is more likely to be partly right and 
partly wrong. He must endeavour to: 

“Throw away the worser half of it 

“And live the purer with the other part.” 

So I am going to define “ bias in history,” for the purposes 
of my argument to-day, as a thing not necessarily good or 
necessarily bad. I define it as “‘ any personal interpretation 
of historical events which is not acceptable to the whole human 
race.’ In this sense of the word, it is “bias” to think 
that the Allies in the late war were more in the right than the 
Germans and Japanese. We have no doubt about it, but the 
opinion is not universal, so by my definition it is “ bias,” 
although it is true. In this sense I do not think bias can be 
or ought to be avoided by any historian. 

To say, ‘“‘ John was a bad King,”’ is bias, for it is the utterance 
of an opinion not universally held. I see that Professor 
Galbraith has questioned it in our own magazine, HISTORY 
(September, 1945), by analyzing and discounting the un- 
doubted bias of those of John’s contemporaries who first 
wrote down the story which later ages have accepted. So, 
too, it is bias to say, ‘‘ James II was not a good King,” for that, 
is to utter an opinion which has been disputed by Mr. Belloc. 

Nor do I think we can get out of the difficulty by refusing 
to express any opinion at all about the actions of those two 
monarchs, and by confining ourselves to the bare record of 
their actions. I think, indeed, now that I am old and prudent, 
that it is best not to throw about adjectives and epithets, 
and not to impute motives to such an extent, for instance, 
as Macaulay did about James II or Stubbs about King John. 
Let the facts speak for themselves, so far as is possible. But 
how far is it possible? Facts seldom speak for themselves 
clearly, if there is no comment. 

Moreover, a selection of the facts has in any case to be made 
by the historian. No historian can record all that is credibly 
reported about James II, or even about John ; and if he did, 
no publisher would accept, no reader would read such massy 
volumes. The more important and significant actions have 
got to be chosen out for narration. And such selection can 
only be made on the principle of some personal interpretation. 
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To record facts without explanation or comment is to write 
chronicles or annals, not history. And mere chronicles have 
put slight general interest or educational value. For instance, 
if we wish to make intelligible the nature of the actions of 
John or James II, it is necessary to set them against the 
background of the social, religious, political and constitutional 
conditions of their respective eras. And to paint such a 
background, implies a process of selection conducted on 
personally chosen standards. 

So I will not ask the question, “ Is bias in history permis- 
sible” ? Because clearly it is inevitable. I will ask the more 
fruitful questions, ‘‘ What sort of bias is permissible,” and 
“What are its limits ”’ ? 

One question may first be asked—are there some kinds of 
history which can legitimately be more biassed than other 
kinds? For example, a biography, setting out to explain 
the actions and the point of view of a single man, should it 
be more biassed than a general history ? A general history, 
itis agreed, ought to be written in as broad a spirit as possible, 
and to be as fair as possible to all parties concerned. But 
is it not enough for a biographer to be fair to his hero ? 

In answering this question, I will begin by making a distinc- 
tion between two kinds of biography, the Life of a person 
recently dead, written from papers supplied by sorrowing 
relatives, and an historical biography of some one who lived 
well back in the past. In the first case, that of the almost 
contemporary biography, truth of facts ought never to be 
altered, and if possible, ought not to be concealed when the 
facts are significant ; but critical comment on the hero must 
be used with discretion, or it cannot fail to be indecent. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum refers to the recently dead, especially 
if the widow has entrusted you with the letters. 

The chief function of such official Lives, is then, to supply 
material for judgment rather than to pronounce judgment. 
Yet, even so, it is sometimes the function of such a biographer 
to point out the fallacies of unjust contemporary criticism of 
his hero still prevalent in some quarters after his death. I 
endeavoured to do this for Edward Grey’s foreign policy 
when I wrote his Life immediately after he died. I also 
pointed out what I thought had been his mistakes, in carefully 
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chosen language. I should have refused to write the Life 
of a statesman recently dead of whose general policy or 
character I felt strongly critical. I would never undertake to 
write against my own bias. 

In the case of biographies of people dead for a generation 
or more, there need be no restriction at all on the author’s 
freedom of utterance. An historical biography ought not to 
be more biassed than a general history. It will, indeed, be 
more one-sided in its effect, because of the nature and limits 
of its subject. The best and frankest biography cannot fulfil 
the function of a general history. Even if it is impartial, it is 
by its scope and nature a study of one side of things. But it 
ought to be perfectly free and full in its criticism of the hero's 
policy and character. 

These remarks about the duty of biographers seem to me to 
apply in equal degree to historians of some particular insti- 
tution or movement. Their subject is limited, but they have 
to place it in the full light of history. 

I will say no more on the special conditions of biography as 
such. But I will raise a kindred question: are there circum- 
stances under which a book, whether a biography or not, may 
legitimately have more bias than we should ordinarily approve ? 
For example, where historical knowledge and opinion have for 
a long time been prejudiced and unsound on some subject, 
is there room in such a case for a book heavily biassed in the 
opposite direction, in order to redress the balance ? When, 
for example, Cromwell had been for two centuries vilified as a 
mere hypocrite and vulgar tyrant, and no one had dared, 
from motives of political prudence, to speak up for him, was 
there not something to be said for Carlyle’s one-sided panegyric ? 

Well, I do not myself believe that either the cause of truth, 
or the cause of Cromwell was really advanced by the one- 
sidedness of Carlyle’s approval of all the many actions of his 
hero, or by the scorn he poured on all the worthy Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, who at one time or another stood opposed to 
the impetuous and zigzag torrent of Oliver’s will. Carlyle’s 
vindication had weight not because of its exaggerated bias, 
but in spite of it. The great and permanent effect on opinion 
was due to other things in the book—the publication of 
Oliver’s letters and speeches, and the genius of Carlyle as 4 
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writer. But if that genius could have been combined with a 
little more balance in his view of Cromwell, it would have won 
even more assent. 

There are many other cases, familiar to us all, of historical 
reactions ushered in by more or less one-sided books of 
controversy. I should be inclined to say of all such books, 
that they are not more effective controversially because of 
their one-sidedness. And some introducers of new contro- 
versial truth, like F. W. Maitland for instance, managed to 
avoid the trap. But where there is undue bias shown in con- 
troversy, it is in the circumstances very natural and human. 
Men are we. And perhaps some of these controversialists 
would never move in the matter at all, if they were not really 
angry at the delusions, as they conceive, against which they 
take up arms. Iva facit versus and sometimes wrath writes 
history. But wrath is not a good thing in itself, though 
sometimes it cannot be detached from good work. 

In any case free controversy is the only road by which we 
poor mortals can arrive at historical truth. Our own 
quarterly, HISTORY, has so far produced one-hundred and 
twelve ‘‘ Historical Revisions,” each trailing a coat. In the 
open Court of Clio, advocates must wrangle and put their 
evidence in the box and bully the other side’s witnesses ; 
but the analogy of a Court of justice is not exact, for every 
historical advocate has got to do his best to be a judge as well. 
So at least I firmly believe. 

In the fine Presidential Address given to you at Boston by 
our beloved friend Professor Turberville, whose loss I still 
deeply deplore, and whose place I can very inadequately fill, 
your President then spoke 
“against a rigid, mechanical, unimaginative specialisation; against a 

tendency to present history to children as a body of ascertained truth, 

instead of as being, what it is, a series of accepted judgments.” 

Now of course there are difficulties in teaching children in this 
excellent way, because their unformed minds crave to be 
told what is true, not merely what is at present surmised. 
But I agree that we ought always ourselves to remember and 
within measure lead our scholars to feel, that history is a 
welter of opinions, various and variable, playing on a body 
of accepted facts that is itself always expanding. 
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On the other hand we must take care not to be too sceptical, 

and not to say that all historical judgments are guesswork 
w prejudice. In this country at least I am certain that the 
sum of sifted and ascertained historical fact has greatly 
increased and is rapidly increasing, and that, partly as a 
consequence, truthful historical judgments on many important 
subjects are more frequently made and more generally accepted 
than ever before. What we may fairly call real historical 
knowledge is growing fast. 

Yet there are some great historical subjects on which the 
best we can look for is a balance of divergent opinions, because 
men differ from one another in mental attitude and in political 
and religious creed. For example, on the growth of Christi- 
anity we can never reach complete historical agreement. 
But even in that sphere we have, I think, enclosed a large 
amount of valuable common ground. And this too has been 
won by long and painful controversies. 

Gibbon was one-sided, because he was by nature’ insensitive 
to religious feeling. His early conversion to Romanism had 
been purely intellectual, not at all emotional. And so 
when the tide of that mental experience retreated, it 
left behind no sediment of sympathy with religion. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon’s analysis of the causes of the growth of Christi- 
anity was very valuable, because he redressed the balance 
against a vast amount of pietistic flapdoodle that passed for 
ecclesiastical history. He greatly improved the writing of 
religious history by clergymen: Dean Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity is vastly superior to the historical apologetics 
of Gibbon’s contemporary antagonists. Moreover, he taught 
and encouraged sceptics to study the history of religion with 
scholariy method, although in his own case his studies had been 
handicapped by want of sympathy. The book that I myself 
most admire as an impartial study of the ethical consequences, 
good and bad, of the Christian victory at the end of the Roman 
Empire, is Lecky’s History of European Morals. That and 
his History of Rationalism are alike, free from pietistic prejudice 
and anti-clerical bias. Lecky in his youth had the historical 
temper almost to perfection. 

So too, oddly enough, had Carlyle when he wrote his French 
Revolution, the historical embodiment of the broad philosophic 
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humanity and contemplative humour of Sartor Resarius. 
His French Revolution is a saga, inspired by tender sympathy 
with frail human nature, very shrewd in its grasp of historical 
situations and characters, but very deficient in scholarship by 
modern standards. It was written 110 years ago from 
inadequate sources, before the scientific study of the causes 
and course of the Revolution had fairly begun. Yet it did 
more than any other book to teach people to think wisely 
and fairly about that great event, which had only happened 
forty years before, and about which the English for the most 
part had only been able to see red and shriek. Carlyle’s 
French Revolution is a striking example of the use and value 
of history written with the least possible amount of political 
prejudice. 

There is indeed a double contrast between Carlyle’s French 
Revolution and his later historical works. His Cromwell had 
value, because he went to the original sources which other 
people had neglected, but it suffers from undue bias. And 
much the same may be said of his Frederic the Great. Now his 
earlier work, the French Revolution, is the opposite in both 
respects. It is insufficiently informed, but it is singularly 
impartial. It is a story without a hero; that was fortunate, 
because heroes proved to be Carlyle’s weakness, and led him 
down the primrose path of Abbot Samson and Cromwell to 
the everlasting bonfire of the King of Prussia. But his 
earlier French Revolution had no hero: it was the vision of the 
philosopher and poet of Craigenputtock, looking down from 
his mountain height with tears of pity on the little lot of man. 

At this early period of his literary career, Carlyle had no 
political affiliations and had not yet developed his later fond- 
ness for dictators. But he had a deep sympathy with the 
sufferings of the working people, among whom he had been 
brought up, and with whom he had himself suffered. This 
feeling shortly afterwards found expression in Past and 
Present, calling attention to the “condition of the people 
question” in our own island during Peel’s ministry. A few 
years before that, he had applied this sympathetic insight 
into the feelings of common man and woman to the case of 
the French Revolution. Such is the bias of the book. He did 
not know as much as later historians discovered about the 
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policies of the various political parties, but he seems to me to 
have had more insight than any of his successors into the 
psychology of the mob. 

Now the psychology of the mob was the governing factor 
at each crisis from 1789 to 1794, the period during which 
regular Government was in abeyance and those bore rule in 
France who had least scruple and most skill in the exploitation, 
from day to day, of the fears and passions of the man in the 
street. 


For example, Carlyle’s narrative of the Insurrection of 

Women, or March to Versailles of October 1789, seems to me 
still the most enlightening account of the affair. And does not 
the following bit of Carlylean humour throw a useful light on 
the psychology of that time, now so strange to us :— 
“‘ Another thing we yet again beseech the Reader to imagine, the reign of 
Fraternity and Perfection. Imagine, O Reader, that the Millenium were 
struggling on the threshold, and yet not so much as groceries to be had— 
owing to traitors. With what impetus would a man strike traitors in that 
case. Ah! thou canst not imagine it; thou hast they groceries safe in the 
shops, and little or no hope of a Millenium ever coming.” (111. 8). 

I have never made a special study of the French Revolution, 
but I have read many scores of books about it for pleasure, in 
the course of a long life. Of the books I have so read, many 
are very noble additions to historical knowledge and thought; 
but the two greatest still seem to me to be Carlyle’s work and 
Albert Sorel’s L’Europe et la Revolution Francaise, written 
two generations later, in the light of all the modern historical 
knowledge that Carlyle lacked. The two books have very 
different qualities, but they are alike in being works of genius, 
and also in being singularly free from partisan bias. 

Both are impartial, but in two different ways. Carlyle 
has pity for all,—some pity even for Sea-green Incorruptible, 
because he so completely sees through him. Carlyle scarcely 
passes judgment at all, viewing men and things more in sorrow 
than in anger. His explanation of the Revolution is the simple 
one that, when people have been grossly misgoverned for 
centuries and their institutions are thoroughly rotten, there 
must be a terrific, blind explosion some day. That was a truth 
which Burke had not taken into account, a truth to be fully 
confirmed by the subsequent work of de Tocqueville, Taine 
and others on the Ancien Régime. 
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Sorel, on the other hand, as befits a Frenchman, is, as it 
were, more closely and personally concerned than Carlyle. 
From the deeps of his immense knowledge, he draws up sure 
and definite judgments, mostly of condemnation. He is 
confident that the Terror, which destroyed the brightest hopes 
of the Revolution, was unnecessary for its defence, and was 
made and maintained to keep the detestable Jacobins in 
power. He has a withering contempt for the émigrés, and for 
the Powers of continental Europe with their utterly selfish yet 
utterly feeble policies, which he has analysed and gibbeted once 
for all. He is enthusiastic for the national defence against 
such enemies, and to him the true heroes of the epoch are the 
soldiers of the first Revolutionary armies. To them, to them 
alone, his heart warms. The more strongly does he feel the 
tragedy of the misuse of their splendid patriotism to revive the 
foreign policies of Louis XIV in republican dress, and to rob 
and torture Europe for twenty years. You will look in vain 
for such Olympian impartiality in Treitschke and Mommsen. 

Now this impartiality of Sorel’s is not passive like Carlyle’s, 
but active in the just distribution of blame for the foolish and 
wicked deeds by which men are perpetually destroying the 
hopes of mankind. Of course there are other great qualities 
in Sorel’s work, but since I am now discussing “ bias,” I wish to 
lay stress on this Rhadamanthine quality of his; it is like 
History herself speaking from the judgment seat. Sorel is 
the modern Thucydides. 

Some people, prepossessed with Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
anti-clerical or other bias, are quick to see their friends in 
past centuries and to hail them across the gulf of time. And 
some Anglicans have been known to perceive Anglicans in the 
Middle Ages imperceptible to others. Even Stubbs was touched 
that way, as Maitland showed. And even Stubbs, stout old 
Tory though he was, was influenced in his view of the Witan 
and the Plantagenet Parliaments by the liberal and parlia- 
mentary faith so pleasantly universal in England during the 
Nineteenth Century. To-day some of our contemporaries bring 
Marx’s head into everything, and believe that our ancestors, 
when they thought, poor dears, that they were divided on 
religion or politics, were really divided on economics, because 
it is a priori impossible to be divided on anything else. But 
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the materialistic school of history is consenting, I think, to 
learn from Professor Tawney, who has helped to straighten 
this matter out. 

Meanwhile, the history of our industrial revolution has been 
written with a balance creditable to the fair mindedness of 
modern historians — Radical, Liberal, Conservative and 
Socialist,—by Barbara and Laurence Hammond, by John 
Clapham and by Elie Halévy. 

Alas, that death has taken from us Halévy and Clapham, 
and that bright spirit Eileen Power, who carried so lightly 
her heavy load of learning. They were great historians, and 
each of them had solved the problem of bias in history without 
any loss of vigour in thought and writing. 

There appear to be two functions of the writer or teacher 
of history. 

(1) First to show the ultimate consequences of actions 
and movements in the past, their relation to later times, 
haply to our own day. Napoleon and Bismarck cannot be 
judged in quite the same way by us as by contemporaries. 
For we know the end of the story, or at least its next chapters. 
This business of looking forward from the past to later events, 
or of judging the past by our knowledge of the present, clearly 
introduces the element of bias or personal opinion on a large 
scale. 

(2) But the second and more specifically historical function 
of the historian, with which his daily task is more constantly 
connected, is to find out what people of the past themselves 
thought and felt and intended. To do this, the historian 
has from time to time to strip himself, as it were, of his know- 
ledge of what came after: to think of the men and problems 
of the first session of the Long Parliament in ignorance of the 
Grand Remonstrance and the Civil War. He must get inside 
the minds of the people of the Middle Ages and of Tudor 
times and of the Eighteenth Century, and see their problems 
as they saw them, not as we see them now. He must under- 
stand their lives as they appeared to the men who lived them. 

Now this, the specifically historical task of history, is 
equally difficult and fascinating. It is, I think the chief and 
the peculiar fascination of historical study. What is its 
relation to the problem of “ bias”’ in history ? 
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Clearly we are hampered and misled in our attempt to find 
out what our ancestors really thought and felt, if we try to 
fit them into some modern category which did not exist in 
their time. In that way bias hinders the search for truth. 

On the other hand, the historian’s bias may sometimes help 
him to sympathize with the actual passions of people in the 
past whose actions it is his business to describe. Clio should 
not always be cold, aloof, impartial. Sometimes the maid 
should come down from yonder mountain height, the Judge 
descend from the judgment seat, and the historian share the 
passions of the past, provided they are the real passions of 
the past and not a false reflection of some modern dogma 
or prejudice. 

I once wrote three volumes on Garibaldi. They are reeking 
with bias. Without bias I should never have written them at 
all. For I was moved to write them by poetical sympathy 
with the passions of the Italian patriots of that period, which I 
retrospectively shared. Such merit as the work has, largely 
derives from that. And some of its demerits also derive from 
the same cause. Even I can now see that I was not quite fair 
to the French, or to the Papalist or to the Italian Conservative 
points of view. If I had it to write again I should alter this 
somewhat, though not enough to satisfy everyone. But in 
fact I could not possibly write the book again. What is good 
in it derived from the passions and powers of my youth, now 
irrecoverable. ‘‘ Si jeunesse savait, si viellesse pouvait”’ | 

Guided therefore by my own experience, I submit that the 
element of emotion, of imaginative sympathy with the actual 
passions of the past, may on some occasions enter into the 
historian’s narrative, because there is no other way of making 
those feelings live again for the modern reader. The past was 
full of passion, the motive of great doings, great virtues, great 
crimes. Can those past passions, now long cold and dead, 
be fully understood and realized without occasional sympathetic 
warmth in the modern historian? I don’t deny the dangers 
of such warmth, but is there not also a danger to truth in a 
perpetual aloofness that never permits the historian to go 
down among the men and women of the past as one of them- 
selves? There is more than one sort of history. In Clio’s 
house are many mansions. 
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The ideal history, never yet written by any man, would so 
tell the tale of the Civil War that the reader would not only 
grasp with his mind but would warmly feel in his heart what 
Cavaliers and Roundheads respectively felt, and would also 
understand what they, none of them, understood. The ideal 
history requires indeed a more various combination of qualities 
of heart and of head, of science and of art than any other study 
undertaken by man. No wonder there has never yet been 
the perfect historian. His functions have to be put into 
commission. There have to be various kinds of history. 

Before concluding, I will raise one more very important 
question. Should the historian feel a bias in favour of 
morality ? And if so, should be express it by recording 
disapproval of treachery, oppression, murder, massacre, 
torture and agressive war? The locus classicus on this subject 
is the famous controversy between Creighton and Acton. 
Acton thought that great harm was done to political and public 
morality by historians’ glossing over the crimes they recorded. 
“The strong man with the dagger,’’ he said, “ is followed by 
the weak man with the sponge.” 

In principle I agree with Acton, but subject to certain quali- 
fications. In the first place the expression to be given to such 
condemnation is a nice matter of artistic discretion. If the 
historian stops to exclaim over every wrong deed that he 
records, his history will become too like that of Gildas, a book 
of lamentations, a commination services, in short a bore. For 
there is only too much truth in Gibbon’s definition of History, 
as “‘little more than the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind”’ (Chapter III). Moral disapproval 
should, I think, be part of the historian’s bias, indeed it is a 
part of his duty, but its expression requires literary art to do 
it well. I have already spoken of Sorel, as a master of grave, 
dignified and impartial judgments, not often obtruded, but 
always implicit in the narrative, and on occasion defined in a 
few pregnant sentences. 

The most odious form of moral bias is found in the history 
that loudly condemns the crimes and persecutions of one side, 
and conceals or defends those of the other. It is these histories 
that do the harm and make misunderstanding, hatred, 
fanaticism and war. The kind of history, which Creighton 
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preferred, which passes no moral judgments at all, is far less 
harmful. But Acton was for smiting all sides impartially, 
and he did it. 

As I have said I agree with Acton in principle, but I make 
yet another distinction. I am more inclined than he was to 
make some allowance for the standards of an age and country 
in judging the culpability of individuals, who for the most part 
do as they see others doing. On the other hand, if the moral 
standards of an age were wrong, in theory as well as in practice, 
it is the business of the historian to point it out. For example, 
I think it would be absurd to condemn everyone who caused 
heretics to be burned in the Middle Ages, as severely as we 
should now condemn any one who proposed such action to-day. 
Many who burnt heretics in the ordinary way of their business 
were otherwise excellent people. But it is quite another 
matter for history to approve or condone the gross moral error 
of all Christendom in approving of and systematizing persecu- 
tion. It was only the prevalence of the wicked theory that 
excuses the error of the mistaken men. 

This infamous doctrine, after being accepted in Europe 
without demur for a thousand years, inevitably led to the 
Wars of Religion, the mutual persecutions of Catholic and 
Protestant, Alva and the Smithfield fires, Titus Oates and the 
English conduct in Ireland, Louis XIV’s dragonnades and the 
resulting anti-clerical persecutions during the French and other 
later Revolutions. European feeling and thought had been 
poisoned at the source fifteen hundred years ago, when 
European religion became connected with the totalitarian 
doctrine of exterminating the unbeliever. 

But, provided we condemn the error itself, we need not 
condemn equally everyone who was its dupe, any more than 
we should condone every atrocity committed in its name. 
But if it is a matter of putting the blame where it should 
chiefly rest must we not look back to those Christians who, 
in the times of the Emperor Theodosius, St. Augustine and 
Cyril of Alexandria, first promulgated and practised the duty 
of persecuting pagan and heretic? And must we not also 
look even further back to those Pagan Emperors who broke 
their excellent rule of tolerance for all religions, to persecute 
the Christian sect? We are told that several of these 
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persecuting Emperors were excellent men, and that they did 
all for the best in the supposed interest of the State. And the 
Christians who first persecuted did all for the best in the 
interest of the Church and in the desire to save souls from the 
sin of error. Yet I doubt if it was ever given to frail human 
beings to set going so long and terrible a chain of evil. The 
origins of evil lie far back in time and it is one of the functions 
of history to trace them out. 

In Europe today fanaticism of race and of political creed 
is more dangerous than that of religion. Here too historians 
have their duty, in which they have often failed. If all 
historians, for example, had condemned aggressive wars, 
including those begun by their own Kings and countrymen, 
we should not be where we are to-day. If French historians 
of the era of Thiers had criticized instead of glorifying 
Napoleon, there might have been no 1870. Later French 
histories, like those of Lanfrey and Sorel, have been very 
different. If German historians had condemned Frederic 
the Great’s aggressions, they might have taught the teachable 
German folk the things pertaining to their peace. Bias mn 
history, in the bad sense of the word, has been and still isa 
most potent instrument for evil. And so, with the reservations 
I have stated, I agree with Lord Acton that it is the duty of 
the historian to display a bias for the moral law, impartially 
applied. 

The object of history is to know and understand the past 
on all its sides. History in this sense is the basis of modem 
education in the humanities, and the best school of citizenship. 
Only when it is false and lopsided can history be used amiss. 
True history can only do good. It cannot, like true physical 
science be employed to do harm. True physical science, 
conducted for fifty years by the united efforts of a succession 
of great and right-minded men, produces the atom bomb. 
Nor was that the first evil that true physical science has brought 
to mankind, together indeed with many blessings. But true 
history can only do good. It is false history, distorted by 
propagandists, that makes fanaticism and war. 

This thought may encourage us in our wholly beneficent 
enterprise of discovering, as far as is possible, the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth about the past. It 
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cannot be accomplished by any rule of thumb method; it 
requires more kinds of method than one, and various kinds of 
talents. It is sometimes helped, sometimes hindered, by bias, 
that is by personal opinion and feeling. Since history is our 
interpretation of human affairs in the past, it could not exist 
without bias. But with a wrong bias, it can be gravely 
distorted. God give us each a true bias. 

It is a common opinion, which I myself share, that the 
historian’s work is partly scientific, partly artistic—the 
proportions of science and art differing with different 
historians and different kinds of history books. But if you 
agree at all with the address which I am now bringing to a 
conclusion, you will perhaps think that a third qualification is 
necessary for the historian,—that of a philosopher, or wise 
man. John Buchan, who himself had rare gifts as an historical 
biographer, used to say that the historian must be scientist, 
artist and philosopher in one. Of course the truth of this 
depends on our definition of the terms. But I think it is true, 
if by philosopher we mean, not a person trained in logic or 
metaphysics, but one who can of things distinguish, who 
can see into the causes of events and rightly appraise the 
multitudinous values of the human scene. In other words 
the philosopher is one who has the right kind of bias. Each 
of us, when he forms any humblest judgment of an historical 
matter, does so not as a scientist, not as an artist, but as a 
philosopher, a wise man. An historian may be a great 
scientific researcher, or a fine artist in historical narrative, 
and yet lack the true judgment of values, have the wrong sort 
of bias, be in fact no philosopher. You may complain that such 
judgments are all matters of opinion. So they are. All 
history is a matter of opinion based on facts, of opinion guided 
and limited by facts that have been scientifically discovered. 
But the opinion, or bias, cannot itself be scientific. It must be 
philosophic. 

G, M. TREVELYAN, 





THE MAKING OF THE CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


The historian in whose honour this series of lectures was 
founded once made a famous judgment. ‘‘ The statesman,” 
he wrote, “always seems to me in a non-moral position, 
because he has to consider what is possible as well as what is 
best, and the compromise is necessarily pitiable.’’* No doubt 
this dictum is true in the sense that the frailty of human 
nature makes all human beings objects of pity. But it 
disregards the great advances made by mankind through the 
leadership of those who had a sense of reality. All great 
institutions have been produced by reconciling high principles 
with vested interests, amongst them the Christian Churches. 
Some of the greatest political achievements have been made 
possible by men as selfish as the Barons of Runnymede. 
The attempt to construct a Charter to meet the peculiar needs 
of our own age is rooted both in national interests and moral 
purposes. The statesmen who, by taking both into con- 
sideration, have given the world another opportunity to 
obtain peace and welfare by international co-operation do 
not need our pity whatever the subsequent fate of the Charter 
may be. I should have liked to pay a tribute to some of them 
by conveying to you my own impressions of them, recorded at 
the time. But what I have to say to-day is an essay in con- 
temporary history and it is obvious that there is much that 
cannot yet be told. For what they are worth these impressions 
must be left to a later period and perhaps for the use of others. 
The Charter was, however, made to a large extent under 
public scrutiny. Many of its most intimate secrets have been 
revealed by the skill of modern journalism or the technique 
of modern diplomacy. New methods of public discussion have 
been used to bring it into existence. Nothing, indeed, was so 
original in the Charter as the manner of its making. 


The Creighton Lecture, delivered at the Senate House, University of 
London, on 19th November, 1946, The Rt. Hon. Viscount Cranborne (now The 
Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury, K.C.) presided. a 

* To Lord Acton, 12th April, 1887. Corres. of Lovd Acton, ed. J. N. Figgns 
and R. V. Laurence, I, 31 
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But the materials out of which the Charter was constructed 
were not new. Its Councils, Assembly, Court and Secretariat 
are the result of a series of experiments extending throughout 
the 19th and 20th centuries. The procedure for the pacific 
settlement of disputes, and the collective guarantee against 
the use of armed force for national ends have a long and even 
respectable history. In 1919 these institutions and processes 
were put together in the Covenant and that document and the 
twenty years’ experience of the League of Nations had by far the 
most important influence on the making of the Charter. 
Since one of the Great Powers had been expelled from the 
League of Nations and another had never been a member of 
it, it could not simply be revived. But its experience domina- 
ted all the discussions. The makers of the Charter had far 
less choice than the makers of the Covenant once the decision 
to set up a universal international organisation had been 
taken. 

The Covenant was not brought into existence until the 
fighting was over. Indeed during the first world war only 
one of the leading statesmen thought much about setting 
up an international organisation and President Wilson had 
done little to work out the methods by which his ideas should 
be put into practice when the war came to anend. It was the 
prescience of Lord Cecil that brought the Phillimore Committee 
into existence to design the machinery for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes and the imposition of sanctions. The 
British Cabinet never considered the question in any detail 
before the Paris Conference met in 1919. It was General 
Smuts who, on December 16th, 1918, first showed what organs 
were necessary in a great State paper for which there has been 
no parallel in recent negotiations. These suggestions were 
taken up by Lord Cecil and President Wilson and with the 
Phillimore Report, which they incorporated, became the basis 
of the Anglo-American draft that was laid before the League 
of Nations Commission in Paris. This Commission, which of 
course met in secret, had nineteen members, of whom ten 
represented the five great victorious powers. Decisions in it 
were not made by votes, though some votes were taken. 
The authority of President Wilson and the teamwork of Lord 
Cecil, Colonel House and General Smuts ensured that the 
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Anglo-American draft was in nearly all its essentials accepted 
by the others. The first draft of the Covenant, it is true, was 
laid before the Plenary Conference and published. But it was 
never submitted to detailed criticism by a body representing 
all the Allied and Associated Powers. A unanimous yote 
was demanded and obtained for the final draft after one 
public debate. Moreover, the Covenant was part of the 
Treaties of Peace and any of the Allied and Associated powers 
which desired to obtain their benefits had to adhere to it 
There was nothing very “democratic” in this procedur 
but no protests were made against it at the time 

For a long period, however, it remained uncertain whether 
the new organisation would in any way be modelled on th 
Covenant. Though the League of Nations was kept in being 
by the devotion of the British Commonwealth and the 
generosity of American well-wishers, it was discredited and 
powerless and suffering from the consequences of its find 
meetings. Those who had failed to use it made it the excusx 
of their own weakness. There was a popular demand in mam 
countries for something much more powerful, something » 
the nature of a superstate, representing the peoples directly 
instead of through their Governments, and equipped with a 
international armed force under its direct control. 

After the Soviet Union and the United States entered th 
war, little more was heard of these ideas, except from a ies 
well-meaning individuals and societies. But for a co 
siderable time the shape of the new organisation remained » 
doubt. The objectives of international co-operation wer 
stated in the broad generalisations of the Anglo-Soviet Allanoe 
the Atlantic Charter and Article VII of the Lease-Lend Agree 
ment. The signature by many states on January Ist, 194 
of the Protocol approving the Atlantic Charter gave birth t: 
the name of the United Nations. But none of these doc 
ments gave any hint of the institutions through which ther 
objectives were to be attained, 

They were in fact being sought in two main directions—a 
alliance of the Great Powers and regional organisations. Fe 
150 years an alliance, council or concert of the Great Power 
bad been the hard core of international co-operation for the 
maintenance of peace. The universal character of miter 
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national institutions had for the same period been constantly 
challenged by groups of states, whether in continents or in 
smaller regions. This attitude had often been associated 
with the doctrine of limited liability which exercised such a 
fatal influence on the minds of the peoples and their leaders 
during the years between the wars. The last great war began 
in Manchuria, Abyssinia and Poland, was largely fought and 
won by two Great Powers, of which one had declared its 
frontier to be on the Rhine, and the other in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Universal war places the main responsibility for all major 
activities on the Great Powers, a responsibility which is 
inevitably extended into the period of peace. From that 
fact came the European Alliance of the Great Powers in 
1815, and in 1919 Lord Cecil at first suggested that the Council 
of the League should be solely composed of Great Powers. 
The same tendency was very apparent in the middle years of 
the last war. The union of the three Great Powers was the 
pivot of all action and the centre of all hopes for the future, 
and those who had the direction of affairs were very much 


aware both of their responsibility and of their opportunity. 
At the same time the world was full of schemes, both official 
and unofficial, for regional combinations for various purposes. 


” 


The idea of dividing the world into “ blocs’’ of power, even 
though put forward by Hitler himself, as part of his plan for 
world domination, made a great appeal not only to the 
Western Hemisphere but to much articulate opinion in other 
parts of the world. The Latin American states multiplied 
their machinery for consultation and defence, as, with one 
exception, they followed more or less closely the lead of the 
United States through strict neutrality and non-belligerency 
to active participation in the war. The Arab states, subjected 
to special dangers, drew together and were eventually to form 
an Arab League. Plans for regional associations of European 
states were made with the public blessing of the United King- 
dom and the acquiescence of the hard pressed Soviet Union. 
Even the outworn conception of a union of all European states 
was held in the highest quarters, though it needed exceptional 
courage and imagination to envisage such an outcome of 
the war in the spring of 1943. But about this time it was 
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possible to count nearly a score of regional schemes for 
various purposes, including security, and the suggestion was 
that these combinations should be operative agencies under 
the aegis of a Great Power Alliance. 

When I came back from the United States in the autumn of 
1942, I found political thinking on this subject largely 
dominated by these two ideas. But the more they were 
canvassed the more their limitations became apparent. The 
smaller states were no more likely than in 1919, to accept a 
Great Power Council as the sole central organ for the main- 
tenance of international peace. On the contrary the League 
of Nations had given many of the smaller states an experience 
of international affairs and an influence on them such as they 
had never before possessed and were anxious to retain. While 
the development of mechanical equipment had still further 
increased the difference between Great and Small Powers, 
some of the latter, and especially the Dominions and India, 
had contributed powerful forces to the armies of the United 
Nations. The peoples that had resisted the domination of 
the Axis were not likely to accept the leadership of the Great 
Powers unless they shared in some way in the great decisions. 

Nor did the regional organisations develop in such a way 
that they could be responsible for the security and welfare in 
their own areas. It was becoming more and more obvious 
that the safety of the Western Hemisphere depended ultimately 
on the alignment of forces in Europe and the Far East. So 
far as Europe was concerned, the recovery of the Soviet Union 
meant that the projected combinations of Eastern, Danubian 
or Balkan Europe were peremptorily forbidden. And if the 
desire still persisted among the Western European Govern- 
ments, its fulfilment obviously had to wait for the restoration 
of France. Meanwhile, there had come into existence or were 
already being planned, functional organisations to deal with 
economic and social questions. The United States Admii- 
stration took the lead in the creation of these institutions, and, 
though for some time it was uncertain whether Congress 
would accept them, it was clear that the idea of the economic 
interdependence of all states had made great progress in the 
one country which had the power to make it a reality. It was 
not easy to reconcile this conception with a world planned 
on the basis of regions. 
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But the essential thing was that the peoples of the United 
States and British Commonwealth instinctively rejected the 
idea of forming a naked Great Power Alliance. They wished 
it to be embedded in a larger organisation and subjected to 
the restraints of an ordered constitution expressing a moral 
purpose. This object could only be achieved in a universal 
system. Thus, while the special position of the Great Powers 
and the usefulness for certain purposes of regional organisation 
still remained important, it was clear that they could only 
be put into practical effect inside the framework of a 
World Organisation embracing all states, great and small. 

During 1943, this point of view was reflected in the 
resolutions of the United States Congress and the Macinac 
Declaration of the Republican Party, and this movement of 
public opinion resulted in the first Allied declaration of the 
intention to found a general international organisation of all 
states embracing all parts of the world. A United States 
draft for this purpose was accepted, with few changes of 
wording, by the United Kingdom at the Quebec Conference of 
September, 1943, and by the Soviet Union at the Moscow 
Conference in the following October. It was issued in the 
name of the four Powers, though China did not participate in 
the Conferences. The Moscow declaration was largely con- 
cerned with the prosecution and immediate aftermath of the 
war. But its fourth clause recognised ‘the necessity of 
establishing at the earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organisation, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by 
all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.’ This famous declaration 
still left a good deal to the imagination, but whatever the 
phrase ‘‘ sovereign equality ’’’ might mean exactly,—and it 
has been variously interpreted,—it showed that the United 
Nations was to be based on the same co-operation of national 
states that had been the foundation of the League of Nations. 
The word ‘‘ peace-loving” indicated that the enemy states 
were to be excluded at the outset. 

Thus, a first and all important step had been taken ; but 
what was meant by the words “the earliest practicable 
date” ? The decision had yet to be made as to whether 
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the details of the new organisation were to be worked out 
during the war, or left, as before, until peace came. There 
were two opinions on this question. It was argued that if 
this were done at once, too great an additional burden would be 
placed on those who had the final responsibility for bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. But in the end the view prevailed 
that there was grave risk in deferring this process until after 
the war was over, when the ties which held the Great Powers 
together would necessarily be subjected to great strain, though 
how severe a strain had not yet been imagined. It is very 
probable that if that decision had not been made, no general 
international organisation would have come into existence for 
a long period. 

At the Moscow Conference there had been a tentative 
agreement to a Soviet proposal that the officials of the Three 
Powers should work out in informal and secret conferences 
the details of the new organisation. But nothing had been 
done on this question when the suggestion was made that the 
other signatories of the United Nations Protocol should be 
invited to adhere to Clause 4 of the Moscow Declaration. 
No doubt all would have done so but this would not have 
advanced matters very much. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment urged, therefore, that an attempt should first be made 
to draw up a more detailed and comprehensive document. 
The acceptance by the other two Governments of this pro- 
cedure was one of the major decisions of the war. It begana 
process which finally resulted in interesting to so great an extent 
the Congress and people of the United States, that they brought 
the Charter triumphantly into existence before the war ended. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of the Charter, it records not 
only the generous instincts but the deliberative purpose of 
the greatest of democracies at the height of its military power 
and economic strength. 

The joint enquiry was originally intended to be secret and 
informal, so that Governments might not be committed too 
soon and a way found of reconciling different points of view 
before public attention was engaged. But it developed 
into something quite different. An Agenda was easily drawn 
up and an exchange of papers arranged. But when the 
problems thus formulated came to be considered, it was found 
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necessary to extend the machinery of investigation. In the 
United States there had long been in existence a special Advisory 
Committee to deal with the problems of the peace. This was 
now reorganised and elaborately staffed while Congressional 
jeaders of both parties were drawn into more intimate con- 
sultation. Such a process was bound to become known and 
many private societies and individuals were eager to contribute 
information and advice. In 1919 there were few experts in 
international affairs outside professional circles and most of 
these came into existence in the course of the war. But in 
both the United States and Britain, experts of every kind were 
now as thick as blackberries and large societies existed to 
study these questions or advocate particular points of view. 
The contributions made by these non-official bodies, kept the 
Governments in touch with important sections of public 
opinion. It must be confessed that, for quite understandable 
reasons, far more interest was shown in the subject in the 
United States than in Britain. In Britain also, in accordance 
with our practice, the organisation was less elaborate than in 
the United States. Hitherto all such planning had taken place 
in the Foreign Office and in a special Committee working under 
the Chiefs of Staff. Their conclusions had been submitted to 
a special Cabinet Committee but this had not yet gone very 
far into the question. To this machinery was now added an 
inter-departmental Committee which was responsible for pro- 
ducing the papers to be exchanged with the other Governments. 

It had been hoped that this exchange of papers would soon 
be completed and the official meetings begun in the early spring. 
But a much longer period of preparation was found to be 
necessary. Though Governments were not to be committed 
in the official discussions, it was necessary for officials to know 
the minds of their Governments on questions involving the 
whole future of their countries. In democracies, this neces- 
sarily involved drawing into the discussion large numbers of 
advisers and experts. The final results of such collaboration 
had to be crystallised into a form which could be considered 
by men preoccupied by many other high matters of state 
during the conduct of a great war. Since some of these brought 
very fresh minds to the subject, a considerable amount of 
explanation was necessary. 
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Naturally, also the Dominion Governments had to be kept 
informed, and as the time came for decision, it was n 
to have detailed discussions with them. Fortunately a 
Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers had been arranged 
for early May, 1944, to co-ordinate the war effort. The 
were brought to the attention of this body and the consideration 
there given to them, played an important part in clarifying 
the attitude of the United Kingdom Government towards 
them. The Dominion Governments were not, of course, 
committed by the papers, but they approved their despatch 
to the other Governments. Confidential exchanges of view 
had also been taking place between the United States and 
Latin American Governments. 

All this took time. One result of the delay was that in 
April, an exchange of views was possible with officials of the 
United States who visited London. These discussions were 
encouraging since they showed that on many questions the 
two planning groups seemed to be reaching conclusions which, 
though naturally not identical, were at least reconcilable with 
one another. No such information was available as to the 
attitude of the Soviet Government whose constituent members, 
recognised in the new Soviet Constitution as independent 
states, had presumably been drawn into consultation with the 
Central Government at Moscow. 

Since 1944 was a Presidential election year in the United 
States, many thought that unless the official conference could 
meet before the Party Conventions of the summer, it would have 
to be postponed for a long period. But the United States 
Administration, fortified by much support from both parties 
in Congress, determined to proceed with the Conference as 
late as the month of August, when the papers were at last 
ready for exchange. Since the Soviet Union, not being at war 
with Japan, refused to sit in conference with the Chinese 
delegates, a meeting with these latter had to be deferred until 
the other three Powers had finished their discussions. Papers 
were, however, exchanged between all the four Governments. 

By this time, public interest in the meeting of officials had 
grown immensely, and as the Delegations were received at the 
Washington Airport with guards of honour and martial musi¢, 
the chance of escaping notice was not very great. The climate 
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of Washington is not at its best in August. But this disadvan- 
tage was compensated by the delightful setting of the meetings 
in Dumbarton Oaks and the abundant and imaginative 
hospitality of our American hosts. From the very first, 
an atmosphere of intimacy and informality was created. 
Though the United States delegation and its advisers were 
considerable in number, the other two delegations were not 
large. This meant that the Committees could be small and 
the discussions frank. The usual apparatus of Plenary 
Sessions and Commissions were set up, but the Proposals for 
a Charter were mainly drawn up in two small bodies, a Steering 
Committee and a Formulation Committee. The first dis- 
cussed large questions of policy and the second worked out 
the details of the directives thus laid down. Since the Steering 
Committee only dealt very generally with a few main points, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were in fact drafted by the 
Formulation Committee. This rarely had more than seven 
members and two or three secretaries, though occasionally 
one or two other delegates were present. A Military Sub- 
Committee considered the details of the enforcement clauses, 
and there were one or two other small committees on separate 
points. 

One of these had the delicate task of choosing the nomen- 
clature which should distinguish the new Organisation from 
the League of Nations, which had been its model. The name, 
“United Nations,” had a mixed reception, but it won through, 
because it had been put into current use by President Roosevelt 
himself. The title, ‘‘ Security Council,” was used because 
the Soviet delegation wished to insist on that aspect of the 
Organisation. The Assembly was called a ‘‘ General Assembly,” 
because no other adjective was available. The word, 
“Charter,” though historically most improper, was, perhaps, 
not more so than the word ‘‘ Covenant.”’ 

But it was the Formulation Committee which built up the 
Proposals for the Charter clause by clause. Except for the 
addition of the Preamble, and the Chapters on Dependent 
Territories and the Permanent Court, the Charter was in effect 
drafted by it; for later embellishments did not touch the 
essential points, 

In order that the discussions might be as frank as possible, 
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no minutes were taken of these meetings. But the Committee 
worked by developing a series of drafts, and it is possible from 
these documents to show the gradual evolution of the clauses 
of the Charter. Much information about this process leaked 
into the press at the time, for though the discussions were 
held in a closely guarded enclosure, a considerable number of 
people had to be consulted about them. And when the people 
of the United States are really interested in a subject, it is 
very difficult to keep secrets at Washington. Not all were 
found out, but enough to throw an added responsibility 
on the heads of the delegations, especially when the deadlock 
over the voting formula threatened the whole success of the 
negotiations. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals have been criticised as lacking 
inhumanity and warmth. They were indeed drafted by officials 
who were anxious to avoid using language which, by emotional 
appeal, would obscure the actual facts of the international 
situation. It is no doubt advisable to include in such a 
document aspirations which the authors know cannot be 
immediately realised, to make, as it were, an appeal to 
posterity. But that is a process better left to politicians, 
and they eventually did all that was necessary in this respect 
at San Francisco. 

A more valid criticism is that the language of the Proposals 
is not so clear and explicit as that of the Covenant. This is 
partly because for accidental reasons they were not passed 
through a drafting committee of lawyers. But it has to be 
remembered that they are much longer and more complicated 
than the Covenant, and endeavour to reconcile a much larger 
fund of experience and conflicting interpretations of it. Some 
of their limitations were discovered when the British and the 
United States delegations met the Chinese after the Soviet 
delegation had departed, and certain additions agreed to, 
which were afterwards incorporated in the text at San 
Francisco. 

When the papers of the three Powers were examined, it was 
found that there was a considerable measure of agreement. 
All envisaged an Assembly and a Council composed of the 
Great Powers and some smaller states chosen in the same 
manner as in the Covenant. All agreed that the responsibility 
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for the maintenance of international peace and security 
should be placed on the Council, and that the members of the 
Organisation should confer on it adequate powers for this 
purpose ; that these should not be shared with the Assembly, 
and that a unanimous vote in the Council should not be 
required for their exercise. This last variation from the 
procedure of the Covenant was an innovation of great im- 
portance. It inevitably raised at once the fundamental 
question of the position of the Great Powers 

On this point, all the three Governments agreed that the 
assent of some of the smaller states on the Council should be a 
necessary condition of action. None of them suggested that 
such decisions could be made without the assenting vote of 
all the Great Powers in matters to which they were not a 
party. But the United Kingdom delegation wished to follow 
the precedent of the Covenant and deprive a Great Power as 
any other state of such a vote when it was a party to a dispute. 
The Soviet delegation, on the other hand, desired that the 
assent of all the Great Powers should be necessary in every 
case, so that the Council would not even be allowed to pass a 
recommendation concerning any action of a Great Power 
without its consent. The United States delegation, after 
some preliminary hesitation, supported the United Kingdom 
point of view. The great issue of the relation of the Concert 
of Alliance of Great Powers to the general international 
organisation was thus raised in an acute form. It was far 
more difficult to decide than it had been in 1919, because under 
the Covenant the imposition of sanctions did not necessarily 
result from a vote of the Council, but was decided by each 
state for itself. The combination of majority vote with the 
obligation on all states to obey the Council’s ruling, if the 
maintenance of international peace and security were involved, 
was a radical change from the Covenant. Clearly, if all 
the Great Powers agreed, coercive action could be applied 
to any one of the others. But could all states undertake to 
apply the same coercion to a Great Power ? The implications 
of this problem seemed at times to make the construction 
of a general international organisation impossible. 

The Delegates at Dumbarton Oaks wisely went on with 
their work, leaving this problem unsolved. They were able 
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to reconcile their differences on nearly all the other issues op 
which they were divided and to agree on a number of new 
devices for the more efficient conduct of international ¢o- 
operation. Thus the United States idea of a permanent 
Council was accepted, though the United Kingdom insisted 
that there should be retained those periodic meetings of 
Foreign Ministers, which go back to the time of Castlereagh, 
and played so great a part in the League of Nations, and both 
are in the Charter. The United Kingdom suggested that the 
Council should be guided in its actions by defined principles, 
in the settlement of disputes and the imposition of sanctions, 
an entirely new conception in international relations, though 
often most fruitful in the development of national institutions, 
The other two delegations accepted this idea, though the more 
legal American mind and the more cautious Soviet attitude, 
caused more limitations to be placed on the action of the Council 
than we had intended, or as events have shown, was desirable. 
New conceptions of great importance were laid down in 
the promise of all states to settle all disputes in such a manner 
that international peace and security should not be impaired, 
and in the necessity of establishing the existence of danger to 
international peace and security before the Council could 
exercise its full powers. 

It was the United States that introduced the idea of, 
“special agreements,’’ to determine the forces which states 
should place at the immediate disposal of the United Nations. 
It was the United Kingdom delegation, however, which made 
in some detail suggestions for the creation of a Military Staff 
Committee, composed of representatives of the supreme 
military authorities of the Great Powers to organise, under 
the authority of the Security Council, the machinery of 
sanctions and the regulation of armaments. It was hoped, 
that by this means, direct and continuous contact would 
be maintained between those responsible for the armed forces 
of the Great Powers, such as had never been obtained in the 
League of Nations, a hope that unfortunately has had to be 
deferred. The special position given to national air force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action, 
was largely due to the Soviet delegation which had suggested the 
formation of an international air force constituted in this manner. 
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As occurred in 1919, the control of enemy states was left 
to the victors until the United Nations should be ready to 
assume that responsibility, and action by them for this purpose 
was exempted from the direction of the Security Council. 
The use of regional organisations for more general purposes, 
including defence, was proposed, both in the United Kingdom 
and the United States papers, provided of course, that the 
paramount authority of the central organisation was fully 
maintained, a point to which all the three delegations gave 
emphatic approval. Regional organisations could thus develop, 
it was hoped, in accordance with the needs of particular 
areas without injury to the conception of a_ universal 
organisation. This, the result of prolonged consideration, 
was a great advance on the vague clause on this question in 
the Covenant. 

There was also much new thinking in the manner in which 
the machinery of economic and social co-operation was set 
forth, The problem was much more difficult than in 1919, 
because of the necessity of making provision for the Specialised 
Agencies, which were coming into existence as well as for 
the new tasks which the United Nations itself would have to 
perform. It was the United States which, following the 
Bruce Report of 1939, introduced the idea of a separate 
Council for this purpose. The Soviet delegation would have 
preferred a separate organisation altogether, the United 
Kingdom, more connection between the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council, since on many questions 
security and economics are closely allied. But the final 
result of their discussion, which gave all states equal rights in 
the settlement of these questions in the General Assembly and 
its Economic and Social Council, was a notable advance on all 
previous organisations. It also did something, as was in- 
tended, to reconcile the smaller states to the special position 
of the Great Powers on the Security Council. Moreover, the 
decisions of the General Assembly were to be made by a two- 
thirds majority, in which the votes of all states had equal 
weight, and though the General Assembly has not, except for 
its own internal affairs, including the Budget, power over 
states, its recommendation can record a judgment in funda- 
mental questions which may have great influence. 
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The rejection both here, and in the Security Council of the 
principle of unanimity, which was the basis of all action ip 
the Covenant, has been considered by some international 
lawyers as the most important departure from precedent jn 
the whole of the Charter. It was here, all the more important, 
because the General Assembly was also given the right to 
make recommendations, though not to take action, con. 
cerning questions of international peace and security, except 
when the Security Council itself was actually dealing with 
them. It was thus made possible for all states to urge their 
point of view on all international questions, whatever interests 
might be affected, an opportunity of which very full use has 
been made in the first Session of the General Assembly. 

Two subjects, the question of dependent territories and the 
creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice, on 
both of which the League of Nations provided compelling 
precedents, were not yet ready for settlement, though there 
had been much preliminary discussion about them before the 
Conference met. The problem of the qualifications for member- 
ship also raised some special difficulties. There was, however, 
no reason to suppose that full agreement could not be obtained 
on all these points. But the problem of the position of the 
Great Powers in the maintenance of international peace and 
security remained unsolved, and overshadowed all the dis- 
cussions from now onwards. 

The impact of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals on public 
opinion was somewhat blunted by the fact that there had been 
no agreement on this vital question. It could obviously only 
be settled at the highest level and this was done at Yalta, 
when a compromise, first tentatively suggested at Dumbarton 
Oaks, was put forward by President Roosevelt and agreed to 
by the other two heads of Governments. By this formula, 
a Great Power, party to a dispute, could not be subjected to 
sanctions but its conduct could be investigated and recom- 
mendations made as to what ought to be done without its 
consent, provided of course, that the other Great Powers and 
at least three smaller states concurred in the decision. The 
relief at finding an acceptable formula was so great that 
insufficient attention was paid to its drafting. In particular 
there was no reference to the “ situations,’ which by a desire 
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for exactness of language, had been added at Dumbarton 
Oaks at the instance of the United States, to the disputes 
mentioned in the papers of the other two delegations. This 
omission, which was not remedied at San Francisco, was to 
cause great difficulty in the application of the formula. 

But the way had been cleared for the United Nations 
Conference. China accepted the formula and thus became one 
of its Sponsoring Powers. France refused a similar invitation, 
which recognised that she had resumed her place as one of 
the Great Powers. But when the Conference met, both France 
and the other four Powers, found this situation to be 
intolerable, and after a short interval, France became in effect, 
one of the Sponsoring Powers. 

Meanwhile, there had taken place two important Con- 
ferences between states with a special community of interests. 
An Inter-American Conference at Chapultepec, reaffirmed the 
necessity to its members of regional institutions and regional 
defence which, for the first time, they agreed should be ex- 
pressed in a common treaty. Also for the first time, they 
agreed to take mutual obligations against an attack on any 
one of them by a state in the Western Hemisphere, as well as 
by those outside it. Here again, could be observed the effect 
of the war in increasing the interest in regional organisation. 
But the Latin American states realised the necessity of bringing 
their institutions into harmony with a World Organisation, 
and were prepared to follow the example of the United States 
and accept the overriding authority of the United Nations. 

The British Commonwealth met in London, and it was at 
once realised, that there was considerable difference of opinion 
amongst its members on the means by which the objectives 
of the Charter should be obtained. The Dominions and 
India had the more right to challenge the position of the Great 
Powers, because of their own remarkable contribution to 
the two great wars, which the Members of the Commonwealth, 
alone of the states represented at San Francisco, had fought 
through from start to finish. They were to exercise this right 
to the full, especially Australia and New Zealand. Canada 
occupied a middle position, often of a mediatory character, 
while South Africa expressed the broad outlook of its great 
leader. It was at the Commonwealth Conference, that he 
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first put forward his draft for the Preamble of the Charter 
which, stated in lofty language the great aspirations which 
the Charter was intended to assist, and after some amendment, 
became the basis of that adopted at San Francisco. In these 
hopes all the Members of the Commonwealth shared, but the 
differences of opinion between them, as to method, were later 
to cause much comment, though they finally disposed of the 
legend that the Dominions were not fully independent states, 
As such they preferred to leave the “ regionalisation ”’ of the 
Commonwealth to develop as before, by practice, rather 
than to put their trust in any theory about it. 

The United Nations Conference met on the 25th April, 
1945, in the beautiful and hospitable city of San Francisco, 
which is an ideal place for a Conference—once you have got 
there. No capital is within 2,000 miles of it. It had been 
hoped that this fact might keep the principal statesmen 
firmly fixed once they had arrived. But both the United 
Kingdom and Canada were on the verge of general elections, 
and their delegations were much depleted before the end of 
the Conference which as usual lasted twice as long as had 
been expected. The Foreign Ministers of France, China and 
the Soviet Union had also to depart early. But the lines on 
which the great issues were to be fought out, had been laid 
down in Great Power Conferences before the four Foreign 
Ministers left. 

The war with Germany was now nearly over, and there was 
a considerable addition to the belligerent ranks of the United 
Nations when it became known that membership of the 
Conference would be confined to that category. Two of these 
were states of the Soviet Union, the final result of a long 
controversy. Of the forty-six members of the Conference 
thus constituted which were not Great Powers, twenty were 
Latin American and five Arab states. Thus, two areas which 
together contained less than one-tenth of the world’s inhabi- 
tants, possessed half the votes. If the contribution to the war 
effort were taken as a criterion, the same lack of correspondence 
between responsibility and power was at once apparent. 
A somewhat similar situation had existed in 1919, but no one 
then suggested that decisions should be taken by vote. Never 
theless, that method was now followed. Since in the Charter 
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a two-thirds majority had been laid down as necessary for 
the decisions of the General Assembly, this formula was 
adopted by the Conference. In order that every opportunity 
might be given for applying it to every detail, twelve technical 
committees were set up where the Proposals of the Sponsoring 
Powers were discussed and voted upon clause by clause. 
Nearly 1,200 amendments had been tabled, and these were 
disposed of in the same way. Some control was exercised by 
a Steering Committee of all states, with an Executive Com- 
mittee of fourteen of them. But these had no power to do 
more than refer decisions back for further vote. A Co- 
ordination Committee of fourteen members revised the wording 
of the articles, but it could not deal with questions of substance. 
Yet in the end, though some important additions were made, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were in all essentials accepted, 
and not one of the fifty states represented, refused to sign or 
ratify the Charter without reservations. 

The explanation of this unanimity lies, of course, in the 
realisation of all present, in spite of the numerous appeals to 
the democratic principles accepted by the Conference, that so 
long as the Sponsoring Powers remained united, the smaller 
states were bound to acquiesce in their decision, if they wished 
for an international organisation at all. Nor was this in any 
teal sense undemocratic procedure, since between them, 
the five Governments were responsible for more than half the 
inhabitants of the world. But the truth is, that all such terms 
are inappropriate to a body of this kind. What took place was 
acomplicated negotiation, in which power and influence had 
tobe taken into account as well as the arguments put forward. 
It would be a mistake, however, to underrate the appeals made 
to higher motives. Had not the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
tecognised that all states, great and small, must participate 
in the rights and duties of the Organisation for ends common 
to them all, no Charter could have been obtained. And 
though at San Francisco the fervour of the speeches concerning 
justice, human rights and fundamental freedoms, sometimes 
seemed in inverse ratio to the practice of those who were 
making them, they represented forces which none of the 
statesmen present could ignore, since in the long run, power is 
@moral as well as a physical entity. 
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The preservation of Great Power unity was not an easy 
task. On many points they had only reached a decision by 
compromises which left much to the future. The desire of 
the smaller states for more exact definition of these hard-won 
agreements, raised embarrassing problems. But the machinery 
set up to deal with this difficult situation worked well. There 
was a Great Power Conference inside the larger Conference 
just as there was at Paris in 1919. In two Committees, one 
of delegates and the other of officials, the Sponsoring Powers 
considered all the major problems brought up by the other 
states and came to agreement upon them. They responded 
to certain definite trends of opinion by amendments of their 
own, which were the major amendments of the Conference, 
On only a few minor points did they agree to differ and fight 
out the question in the Committees. This laborious and 
delicate operation was much criticised by some of the smaller 
states, especially by those which were forming groups of their 
own, but it was an indispensable element in the success of 
the Conference. 

The most controversial part of these discussions naturally 
concerned the position given to the Great Powers by the voting 
formula laid down at Yalta. Curiously enough, but littl 
was said about the exemption from sanctions of a Great 
Power party to a dispute, which was the greatest departure 
from the procedure of the Covenant and the most easily 
challenged from the standpoint of principle. The attack 
was mainly directed against the vote of the Great Powers 
not parties to a dispute. The position had been accepted m 
the Covenant without challenge, though it is true that since 
a unanimous decision was necessary, the smaller states o 
the Council had the same right.- But in claiming equality 
of function in this respect, the smaller states disregarded the 
realities of international politics. They ignored the principle 
that power must be commensurate with responsibility, and 
that a recommendation made by a majority without the 
concurrence of those states, which would have to bear the 
responsibility of it, if it resulted in action, would carry little 
weight in a dangerous situation. Moreover, in their endeavow 
to put pressure on the Western Great Powers, and to divide 
them from the Soviet Union, which it was known had takes 
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the most extreme position in this question, the smaller states 
pressed for detailed definition of all the occasions on which 
Great Power concurrence would be necessary. The effect of 
this challenge might have been anticipated. When forced to 
define future actions, states, like individuals, try to safeguard 
themselves against unforeseen contingencies. The Soviet 
Union, indeed, in such circumstances pressed its point of view 
so far that the failure of the whole Conference was threatened. 
It abandoned its extreme position after three weeks of difficult 
negotiation, but the declaration of the Sponsoring Powers 
concerning the application of the Voting Formula, naturally 
showed the effects of the discussion. It inevitably reflected 
the fears aroused by the intensity and bitterness of the attack 
of the smaller states. The sole result of the attack of the 
smaller powers was to make more hard and definite everything 
which they most disliked in Chapter VI of the Charter. 

Nor had they any more success in their attempt to undermine 
the control of the Great Powers over the amendment of the 
Charter. To have given way on that question would have been 
to abandon the whole position. It is to be regretted that, 
instead of demanding impossibilities, the smaller states did 
not attempt to improve the drafting of the Chapter on the 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes, a process of which it was much 
in need. Some important amendments of the Sponsoring 
Powers were made to it on the initiative of the United Kingdom 
Government, which increased the power of the Security 
Council to pronounce on the merits of a dispute. The order 
of its clauses was also made more logical. But as experience 
has shown, its wording was not as explicit as was necessary. 

In less controversial issues, however, many important 
additions and amendments to the Charter were made at 
San Francisco. The recognition of justice in the Purposes 
of the Charter and the provisions, there and elsewhere, for 
the protection of human rights and fundamental frees,dom 
met a demand expressed in many different parts of the world ; 
but the first was due to the initiative of the Chinese, and the 
second, to that of the Soviet Delegation. It is all to the good 
that such objectives should be emphasised, though no procedure 
was included to make them effective, except the Commission 
on Human Rights, which the United States Government 
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suggested. From the same source came the Sponsoring 
Powers’ amendment designed to increase the already wide 
range of the discussions of the General Assembly, so that it 
can, in the words of Article 14, take up “‘ any situation regard. 
less of origin which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations between peoples.” It may be 
questioned, however, whether the Charter has been improved 
by an endeavour made in the closing stages of the Conference 
to obtain more complete exemption from international control 
of “‘ matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state.” It attempts to perpetuate one of the “gaps,” in 
the Covenant. Yet it was most warmly supported by some 
of those who had been most active in extending the range of 
the General Assembly’s functions. The desire of the French 
Government to emphasise the fact that the special treaties 
directed against enemy states would not be _ inconsistent 
with the organisation, resulted, after long negotiations, in 
Article 53, of the Charter, where they were associated with 
regional arrangements. This rather clumsy solution of a 
difficult question, has at least the merit of specifically mention- 
ing the eventual reassumption of control by the United Nations. 
The admission of enemy states as Members of the United 
Nations, would obviously place them in a different position. 

I need not dwell on the importance of the chapters on 
Dependent Territories, inserted after a prolonged negotiation 
in which both great and smaller states took part. They make 
universal the principles which have for a long period been 
applied in the British Empire, and set up new and more 
authoritative machinery for duties similar to those of the 
Mandates Commission of the League. The attempts to 
frustrate this beneficent experiment, are among the least 
comprehensible of recent manifestations. The Statute of 
the International Court of Justice had been considered by @ 
special Conference of Jurists at Washington. Though for 
technical reasons a new Court was created, in effect, the 
Permanent Court so successfully set up by the League of 
Nations, was renewed, renovated and incorporated in the 
Charter, thus securing the immediate adhesion of all the 
signatories of that document. The rather sketchy provisions 
in the Proposals for economic and social co-operation, was also 
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much improved by the additions made at San Francisco, 
where a large number of experts on these questions assembled 
together. The principles laid down, the pledges given, and 
the machinery which is now being brought into existence in 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies, are sufficient 
to transform the world, if they are carried out with even a 
modicum of goodwill and common sense. 

None of these alterations, and a few others, mainly derived 
from the Covenant, though in total they were of great 
importance, affected very much the fundamentals of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. One addition, however, made on 
the initiative of the Sponsoring Powers, but after much 
consultation with other delegations, goes some way towards 
setting up a protective procedure against the improper use 
of the veto of the Great Powers. 

For the most important contribution to the Charter made 
at San Francisco, was the recognition in Article 51, of the right 
of individual and collective self-defence against armed attack. 
By this means action is legalised, unless the Security Council 
itself takes the necessary measures. No single vote can, 
therefore, prevent other states from joining together to take 
the measures which the intransigence of one state may render 
necessary. This right’ of self-defence is no doubt always 
inherent in states as in individuals. In an ordered society, 
it must, of course, be subjected to the judgment of others. 
In this case, if the Security Council takes action, naturally 
all other rights give way. But if the Security Council is 
unable to take such action, collective self-defence remains 
legitimate, and the purposes of the Charter can still be fulfilled 
by the Members of the United Nations. 

Finally, I must add one word on the most fundamental 
criticism of the Charter yet made. It is often asserted that 
it was rendered out of date before it was ratified by the 
revelation of the successful release of nuclear energy. Some 
people seem to believe that the splitting of the atom should 
automatically fuse the national states into one body. No 
doubt the effects of this revolutionary discovery will be 
immense, and will lend fresh impetus to the forces which brought 
the Charter into existence. But the political and psycho- 
logical problems remain. It will take some time before the 
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implications of the new discovery can be realised, and the 
machinery set up to deal with them. Meanwhile, it can be 
claimed that the United Nations provided immediately the 
means by which the problem could be grappled with, and, if 
possible, a solution be found. Since the nature of a sudden 
attack has been radically changed, clearly new methods are 
needed to deal with it. In the Atomic Energy Commission, 
appointed by the United Nations to consider this problem, 
it has already been suggested that there should be set up, 
by special treaty, a new organ, parallel to and constituted in 
the same manner as the Security Council, and endowed with 
wide powers of inspection, control and development. It is to 
deal not only with the destructive forces of nuclear energy, 
but also with what may well turn out to be, though this aspect 
is still somewhat speculative, all important means for the 
increase of human welfare. If these two functions are fully 
developed, there will be something in the world which possesses 
unique powers of action and consequently can command the 
loyalties of peoples. But it will be part of the United Nations, 
set up under its auspices and associated with its organs for 
many purposes. A profound influence will thus be exercised 
on these other organs, and we may, at a time when our material 
environment is changing more rapidly than at any other period 
of human existence, see the United Nations transformed by 
action, into something much more powerful than it is to-day. 
This is, of course, an opportunity and not a reality. It depends 
upon the concentration for these particular purposes of physical 
and moral forces which we may not be able to command. 
But if these appear, the Charter provides a centre, a method and 
a body of principles by which all these problems can be 
resolved. We may fail to secure them, but even then, the 
making of the Charter will be an important stage in the process 
by which the unconquerable spirit of man works out its 
destiny. 


CHARLES K, WEBSTER. 





PETER THE GREAT? 


Peter the Great has returned to his own—“ skoro, skoro, 
Pdr I, skoro, skoro.” (‘‘Coming, Peter I, Coming’’). I 
remember seeing the Leningrad cinemas streaming with 
that advertisement in September 1937, just while the 
flm was having its first performance in Moscow. 
Per I: Peter I: he was not yet again Pyotr Veliki, Peter 
the Great, but I notice now that since last year Soviet writers 
can use either title. He is now, as it were, reinstated in the 
national pantheon. (When Viborg was reconquered from 
Finland in the winter of 1940, his statue there was immediately 
restored. Viborg had first come to Russia thanks to Peter, 
who captured it from the Swedes in 1710.) Peter ranks almost 
with the new medallists—Kutuzov, Suvorov and Alexander 
Nevsky ; and the Soviet Navy is proud to claim him as its 
founder. The war has given a resounding impetus to Soviet 
patriotism in all forms ; a patriotism which combines intense 
pride in the October Revolution and its fruits, with pride in 
the great deeds and creative achievements of the Russian 
past, a mighty fusing of the old and the new, in which Russian 
history and Russian leaders, whether in war, or government, 
or the arts and sciences, receive their meed, often with strident 
exaggeration. Indeed there has now begun a reaction among 
Soviet historians against what may be called war-time 
nationalist history. Among the leaders of the past, Peter 
keeps his new place. This potent revival of patriotic interest 
in and feeling for the past of Russia is not by any means 
purely a phenomenon due to the War, though that has 
immeasureably stimulated it. The revival began a dozen 
years ago or so, and it represented a deliberate reaction, 
decided upon in the highest quarters, against what had been 
the prevailing trend in Soviet schools and education ever since 
the early days of the Revolution. History—except that of 
the Bolsheviks and the October Revolution—had been reduced 
to almost nothing in the curriculum, and what there was, 
was extremely abstract, and more or less akin to sociology. 


1This paper was read to the Oxford History Society and the University of 
pafon, School of Slavonic and East European Studies, in the Autumn of 
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I am speaking broadly and there were of course exceptions. A 
great deal of the little history that was taught was directly 
or indirectly infected with the heresy of economic materialism ; 
and I should myself quite agree that that is a heresy, anda 
very dangerous one. The times of Peter the Great were too 
often represented in terms of Pokrovosky’s theory of the 
rise and triumph of “ trading capitalism.” Peter himself 
like any other historical personage, more or less disappeared 
beneath a string of -isms or a page of, not always well-founded, 
statistics. The battle of Poltava was scarcely mentioned; 
nor the foundation of the Academy of Sciences. It is true that 
some learned, specialist work on Peter’s reign was being done 
between 1917 and 1934, but comparatively little was published, 
Since then, in the last dozen years, there has been a very marked 
reversal. A number of specialist books and articles have 
appeared covering various aspects and events of Peter's 
reign —not only economic, social and military, but m 
addition dealing, for instance, with administration, diplomacy} 
education, or the Streltsy. A beginning has been made with 
the continuation of the indispensable series of his Letters and 
Papers (Pisma 1 Bumagi), which ceased in 1918 after only 
having reached the year before Poltava, 1708 (vol. 7, part 2; 
Moscow, 1946). 

In various popular editions and in the rewritten textbooks 
Peter and his reign are now duly prominent, and the film 
on him and Alexis Tolstoy’s remarkable novel have still further 
served towards his reinstatement. In the historical treatment 
of Peter's reign the man himself is given his due. His Russian 
detractors (particularly Milyukov and of course Pokrovsky) 
are sharply handled. Peter is called great because he was a 
man of exceptional gifts and force of character who sensed 
many of the greatest needs of Russia and bent himself to the 
task of meeting them; because he appreciated certain of the 
most important forces or tendencies working within Muscovy 
of the second half of the seventeenth century ; because with 
his tempestuous (and indeed spendthrift) energy, with his 
immense power of (and indeed at times immersion in) detail, 

1 Notably T. Korylova’s series of articles on Russian diplomacy, 1700-1711, 


in Istoricheshie Zapishi, vols. 7, 10 and 19 and Pew Velihy : sbhornbi stale, 
vol. 1 (Moscow, 1947), pp. 104-166. 
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with his steadfastness and courage in overcoming failures 

indeed at times recklessness and obstinacy), he hastened 
into being that new Russia which was in process of gestation 
in the womb of the seventeenth century. He was not so much 
the “ révolutionnatre couronné’’ of Herzen, or the tsar- 
carpenter of the masses: he was rather the “ tsar-midwife.”’ 
But in Peter’s own words “‘ it is impossible for a smith to work 
without tongs.’’? ; and his tongs were certainly terribly gripping. 
As Lenin put it—these words are constantly quoted in the 
Union—Peter in his Europeanising of Russia did not hesitate 
to use ‘ barbarous means of struggle against barbarism.” 
As a typical example of the present attitude to Peter among 
Soviet historians I will quote the close of an article on “‘ The 
Army Reform of Peter the Great.”® 

“Peter was the founder of the Russian regular, national 
army. With masterly foresight, Peter knew how to pick out 
and assimilate what was useful and progressive and how to 
reject what was useless. By his creation of the regular army 
Peter the Great raised an indestructible monument to himself 
inthe history of the Russian State. In his grandiose reorganisa- 
tion of the armed forces of Russia, Peter showed himself a wise 
and far-sighted statesman. Under the conditions of the 
exhausting Northern War and of the backwardness of Russia, 
Peter the Great successfully decided this historical task.” 

Soviet historians themselves fully allow that much work 
remains to be done on Peter’s times and his reforms, and one 
notable lack is still that of an up-to-date, complete, large-scale 
biography and evaluation of his reign as a whole.* But there 
is certainly now no longer any lack of interest in Peter. I 
have already pointed out one broad reason for this renewed 

? Herzen, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, ed, Lemke, vol. v1, p. 222. 

_* Pisma i Bumagi imperatora Petva Velikogo, vol. m1, p. 304, referring to 
his immense efforts at supplying the Smolensk front with munitions and 
supplies for 50,000 men for the summer campaign of 1705. 

| By P. Epifanov in Voprosy istorii, 1945, no. 1. p. 58. The same general 
attitude appears in his later article on Peter’s army regulations of 1716 in 
Petr Velihy,; sbarnik statei, vol, 1 (Moscow, 1947), pp. 167-213, 

“The late M. M. Bogoslovsky’s minutely detailed biography, Petr J 
(Moscow ; 3 vols, 1940-6), is the work of the most learned of the Russian 
historians on Peter and is an indispensable quarry, but it only goes down to 
1699. His brief study Pety Veliky i ego veforma, which is the best short 
survey of Peter’s work, was published as long ago as 1920, and does not differ 


tabstantially from his lecture course given in Moscow in 1911/12, and 
reproduced in lithographed form with the title Jstoriya Rossii xviit-go vyeha. 
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interest in him. There are other, more particular reasons, 
why the new Soviet state and society, born out of Revolution 
and fiercely tempered in the furnace of struggle, privation and 
war, should appreciate Peter the Great and his times. 
Peter was an iconoclast: he broke with many external, 
and with the ritualistic, traditional orthodox manner of life 
that hitherto had been part and parcel of the nationalism and 
religion of the court and the magnates and landed families, 
and in some degree of the bulk of the Russian people. He 
was lay and secular in his interests, aims, and habit of mind 
and of life ; rationalism and utility were uppermost. He had 
dynamic energy, violent unbreakable determination, and 
unfailing courage: therewith he triumphed in the long man 
over all his adversities, defeats and setbacks—except one, 
and that one curiously enough his defeat at the hands of the 
Turks, in 1711, on the Pruth. He was a patriot, devoted to 
Russia, not sparing his subjects, but least of all himself, m 
unremitting service to her. He worked upon her “ like nitric 
acid on iron.” He was untiring in his plans for the 
development of Russia’s economic resources, particularly 
ber industries, and among those especially metallurgy. 
in this he had much success, and the great iron and 
copper industries in the Urals owe their origin to Peter. He was 
the initiator of what may be called modern education in Russia, 
not confined to one class, though mainly confined to the 
immediately useful and the technical. He devoted great 
attention to Asiatic lands and to Siberia, marched in person 
into Transcaucasia in war against Persia, sought out Central 
Asian routes to India and initiated the final successful search 
for a North-East passage, discovered shortly after his death 
by Behring. He made the Russian navy out of nothing. 
He re-made the Russian army, on the model of the up-to-date 
European armies of that day, armed for the greater part with 
flint-locks and bayonets, well-equipped with a varied artillery, 
munitioned in the end for the most part from Russia 
resources. With this army and navy he defeated Sweden, 
ultimately, after twenty-one consecutive years of war; and 
Sweden ranked among the foremost military powers of the day, 
and had in her King Charles XII, a military leader who was 


+ Frederick the Great’s description of Peter; Oewares, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1646), 
p. 21. 
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the compeer of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, however 
lacking he was asa statesman. (Thanks to Creasy, Macaulay’s 
schoolboy used to know of Poltava, for it is numbered among 
his fifteen decisive battles of the world—the only Russian one to 
be so: Poltava, ‘‘ the Russian resurrection,” as Peter and his 
wife Catherine refer to it in their intimate letters'). With this 
army and navy Peter gained for Russia the Baltic provinces 
and the mouth of the Neva, where he founded his new capital 
St. Petersburg, achievements which obviously enough during 
the last seven years have been brought home again and again 
to the Russian people. 

Such are some of the salient aspects of Peter’s character and 
deeds which link up easily enough with much that is of absorb- 
ing interest to the Soviet Union. But I would like at this 
point to utter a caveat against facile comparisons which are 
often made between Peter and Stalin or Lenin, or between 
what was accomplished under Peter and what has happened 
in the last thirty years in Russia. There is, in my opinion, 
nothing truly corresponding to the October Revolution in 
Peter’s transformation of Muscovy into Russia—or indeed in 
any period of Russian history. Peter stood for a new outlook 
on life, but not for a radically new type of society or of state. 
He has often been compared to a thunderstorm, with blinding, 
searing lightning, with drenching but fruitful and irrigating 
rain, a thunderstorm in spring from a clear sky. That is an 
untrue comparison. The thunderstorm had been slowly 
working up, growling and flickering on the horizon, long before 
it burst with Peter. His methods were extreme and violent 
and shocking to many, perhaps most, of his subjects—so had 
been Ivan the Terrible methods a century and more before 
him—and in that sense he may be called revolutionary ; 
as Herzen styled him: ‘‘ um jacobin anticipé et un terroriste 
révolutionnaire,”* who wrought “ grimly and terribly against 
the will of the people, relying on autocratic authority and 
personal strength.’’* But he did not seek either to build 
upon entirely new foundations or to sweep away the essentials 
of the Muscovite social structure. Especially, he not only 

1 Pisma russhikh gosudavei .. . (Moscow ; 1861), pp. 71, 94, 97. 

* Herzen, op. cit., vol. vi, p. 240. 

* ibid., vol. 1x, p. 2. 
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did not change the basic fact of serfdom : in various ways he 
extended serfdom and clamped it down more heavily. His 
achievements were very great, even though many of them were 
undone or warped after his death, but they constituted a great 
era of reforms, rushed through at breakneck speed, rather than 
a revolution in comparison with so all-embracing and far 
spreading and profound a Revolution as that begun in 1917, 

There is, however, one respect in which Peter and his effects 
may perhaps be said to constitute a revolution in a sense, 
For two hundred years he has divided Russia, very broadly 
speaking, into two groups. Already his contemporaries were 
ranged against each other, some opposing him in the name of 
“the old and ancient faith, of holy orthodox Rus,” others 
supporting him in the name of “ the new European science 
and culture, of ‘enlightened’ Petrine Russia.”* On the 
conclusion of the Great Northern War in 1721 Peter was 
officially acclaimed as “‘ Father of the Fatherland, All-Russian 
Emperor, Peter the Great.”’? On his death in 1725 his favoured 
ecclesiastic, Feofan Prokopovich, Archbishop of Novgorod 
and ruler of Peter’s newly created Synod, preached a funeral 
oration lauding him as “ having raised Russia as from the 
dead,” and comparing him to Samson, mighty man of arms, 
Japhet the creator of a fleet, Moses the law giver, and Solomon 
the wise. That on the one side. But also on his death 
there appeared an unsparing cartoon, one of the most popular 
of the cheap woodcuts that for long circulated underground in 
Russia, entitled ‘‘ The mice bury the cat.’* Many rejoiced 
that Anti-Christ was no more, that “‘ the bloodsucker,” “ the 
cruel beast of prey” had gone to join Beelzebub from whom 
he had sprung.’ For many their dearest wish was that St. Peters- 


1B. Syromyatnikov, ‘ Regulyarnoe’ gosudarstvo Petra I i ego ideologiya, pt. 1, 
(Moscow; 1943), p. 17, apparently quoting from contemporary sources 
but not stating which. 

* The text of the request from the Senate for the assumption of these 
titles and of the official account of their assumption is in N. A. Voskresensky, 
Zakonodatelnye Akty Petra I, vol. 1 (Moscow ; 1945), pp. 155-61. 

* A reprint of the text of the sermon is in I. I. Golikov, en cate Petra 
Velikogo ..., vol. 9 (Moscow ; 1789), pp. 238-44. There is an 
tion in T. Consett, The present state a regulations of the Church of Russia .. 
(London, 1729), pp. 279-85. 

* E. Shmurlo, Petry Veliky v otsenkye sovremennihov i potomstva (St. Peters- 
burg ; 1912), p. 13. 

* Syromyatnikov, op. cit., pp. 6, 155. 
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burg should be abandoned and Moscow should once again be 
the capital; and so it was for a very brief span. The two 
cities symbolised the opposed attitudes to Peter and all that 
he stood for. 


Thus from the very time of Peter himself there appears 
what has been called “‘ the ideological schism ’’—#deologichesky 
vaskol, the word raskol, schism, harking back to the great 
religious schism in the 60’s of the seventeenth century—“ the 
idealogical schism ”’ between the conception of Russia as part 
of Europe and of Muscovy as a world of her own, neither Europe 
nor Asia. In eighteenth century literature for obvious reasons 
public expression could not be given to direct criticism of 
the personality or role of Peter and hence to direct discussion 
of the fundamental problem “‘ what is the nature of Russia, 
what is her future? ’’ (This actual formula was coined much 
later by the historian Kavelin in writing of Peter in 1866). 
But the subsequent publication of the manuscripts of 
Shcherbatov and Radishchev show that in Catherine the 
Great’s reign there were definitely formulated, highly critical 
views of the direction given to Russian life and culture by 
Peter, “‘ the mighty (v/astny) autocrat, who destroyed the last 
signs of rude freedom in his fatherland” (Radishchev).! At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with Karamzin, in his 
later period of old-style, nationalist-patriot, there is openly 
posed, and in the grand manner, the question how Peter and 
his work should be evaluated in terms of Russia’s national life 
and future. Thenceforward, above all in the great contro- 
versies between the Westerners and the Slavophils, this question 
is regarded as fundamental in the _historico-philosophical 
disquisitions on the relation of Russia to Europe, on the place 
of Russia in the world, on the meaning of “‘ national culture” or 
“national spirit,” of orthodoxy, the mir (the village commune) 
or of governmental power. It is perhaps true to say that 
the reign of Peter has been for Russians, and not at all only 
for Russian historians, what the French Revolution has been 
for five generations of Frenchmen. The interpretation of 
Peter and his reforms has been a political declaration of faith ; 
it has tended to be part and parcel of a view of life, whether 


'Shmurlo, op. cit., pp. 84-90; Radishchev, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii 
(Moscow ; 1938), vol. 2, pp. 150-1. 
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primarily religious or mystical, rationalist or materialist, 
conservative or liberal. 

This prolonged public debate has as its central theme, 
as I have said, the problem ‘‘what is the nature of Russia and 
what is her future ?.”” Because it turned so frequently up- 
on Peter the Great another problem of equal importance was 
raised: can a centralised, dictatorial government smpose 
successfully from above, radical changes, or a revolution, 
especially at extreme speed and by violent means? These, as 
I see it, are the biggest reasons why Peter the Great has filled 
so large and so disputed a place in subsequent Russian history, 
and they raise issues of universal import which make the study 
of Peter and his times almost as absorbingly interesting to 
us as to his fellow countrymen. In the last eighty years, 
however, there has come about so great a change in our 
historical knowledge of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Russia, that these issues are now raised in less simple form in 
relation to Peter. 

In the great cultural struggle between what may be loosely 
described as the adherents of the old, starimy, and the adherents 
of the new, movizny, there are two points most of them had in 
common with each other. They were weak, sometimes 
absurdly weak, in their historical knowledge, especially of 
the earlier centuries and pre-Petrine Russia. Secondly, they 
were agreed in placing the greatest emphasis on Peter himself 
and on regarding his reign as a catastrophic, dividing watershed. 
For Lomonosov or Shcherbatov, Karamzin or Chaadayev, 
Byelinsky or Kireyevsky, Herzen or Aksakov, Dobrolyubov 
or Khomyakov, Peter was a giant and a genius, a thunder 
tempest whether deforming with lightning or enriching with 
rain, a cataclysm, whether the regimenting despot importing 
narrow foreign bureaucrats and noxious foreign ways, or @ 
bogatyr, the enlightened autocrat, who, in the words of 
Byelinsky, “‘ opened the door for his people to the light of 
God and little by little dispersed the darkness of ignorance.” 

Thus Peter was emphatically the Great for both sides, 
whether for good or for evil, and what he did was something 
wholly novel, a paroxysm of revolution. Since the 1860's a 


1 Byelinsky : Izbrannye filosoficheskie sochineniya (Moscow ; 1941), p. 145: 
ia the second of his articles on Golikov’s Peter the Great. 
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series of Russian historians, beginning with the monumental 
Soloviev, have exploded this idea that Peter worked as it 
were on a tabula rasa, that he came as it were out of a clear sky. 
Some, though not many, of these historians have also belittled 
his capacities, ‘‘ written him down” on the whole, and minimised 
his personal share in the reforms with which his name is linked. 
It is now generally recognised that Peter, in almost all spheres 
of his activities, had his precursors ; that seventeenth century 
Moscovy was in travail with something new, that Peter’s 
reforms did not, with certain exceptions, mean a complete 
break with the past but rather an immense jolt of the past, 
and the infusion in a strong, sometimes scalding jet of the new 
that had hitherto been only slowly and tentatively trickling 
into Muscovy. That is not to decry Peter or his work, but to 
make them more comprehensible. 

If you take eight essential fields in which Peter wrought 
profound changes, you will find that in all of these there were 
beginnings in the generation before him, and sometimes much 
further back than that. That applies to the greater part of 
his foreign policy, to his army reorganisation, to his reorganisa- 
tion of the central government, to his reorganisation of taxation 
and serfdom, to his employment of foreigners in Russia and 
education reforms, to his insistence on compulsory service, 
to his economic and industrial developments, and lastly to 
his break with the prevailing traditional and ritualistic ordering 
of life typified in so much of seventeenth century orthodoxy. 
I can think of only four changes wrought by Peter (though they 
were great and lasting) which had either nothing leading towards 
them in the immediate past or so very little that it scarcely 
counts. These were the education of Russians abroad, the 
abolition of the Patriarchate, the creation of the navy, and the 
making of a new capital, St. Petersburg. Further, however 
much in many ways Peter was enamoured of the West and 
borrowed from it, he did not do so indiscriminately or whole- 
sale, and he remained thoroughly Russian. It is a striking 
fact that Milyukov, who was perhaps the strongest of Peter’s 
critics among recent historians, should sum up on Peter’s 
reforms thus :—‘‘ Their fortuitousness, arbitrariness, individual 
stamp, and violence are necessary elements in them. Despite 
their sharply anti-national externals, they are entirely rooted 
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in the conditions of national life. The country received 
nothing but the reforms for which she was fitted.’’! 

I have mentioned in passing Peter’s foreign policy. His 
imposing success in this field had, as we all know, one nove 
and lasting result of the greatest consequence ; Russia at a 
bound, in thirty years, became one of the European powers, 
Contemporaries in Europe were well aware of this sudden 
portent, and many, British included, were much disturbed by 
it. When Peter came to England in 1698, his capture of Azoy 
and league against Turkey had inspired no alarms. On the 
contrary, a congratulatory poem of welcome coupled William 
III with Peter as ‘‘ Christ’s firmest Pillars and the Christians’ 
Prop ’”’ on the West and East, ‘“ whose powerful Work Sub- 
dues both Mahomet and the Christian Turk ’”’; and it closed, 
“May Roman Conquests be out done by Thee And Czar to 
more than Caesar then extended be.’’? By the close of the 
Great Northern War this polite hyperbole had turned into an 
ominously true prophecy in the eyes of many British, and 
Hanoverian, statesmen. For them the balance of power m 
northern Germany and the Baltic had been all too rudely 
upset, and Peter’s new creation was in secret denounced as 
“ that fleet which will disturb the world whilst it is steered by 
ambition and revenge.’’* They were apt in effect to re-echo 
Burnet’s words: ‘‘ How long he is to be the scourge of that 
nation or of his neighbours, God only knows.’’* Others who 


1 Ocherki po istorii russkoi kultury, vol. 11. Natsionalizm i evropeizm 
(Paris ; 1930), p. 195. 

* Congratulatory poem on Peter’s arrival in England on 21st January, 
1698 (new style): London 1698: in Bodleian Library, Firth, MSS, b. 21, 4. 

* Carteret to Admiral Norris, in command of the British Fleet in the Baltic, 
30th August (new style), 1719; W. Michael, England under George I, vol. 0 
(London ; 1939), p. 263, citing British Museum, Add, MSS. 22511. 

* History of His Own Time (1823 ed.), vol. Iv, p. 398. This well-known 
passage in Burnet was written with the vivid impress on his mind of the 
terrible accounts he had heard of the massacre of the Streltsy: “It was 
said that he cut off many heads with his own hand, and . . . seemed delighted 
with it.” A year before, when Burnet was seeing Peter in London, and 
discoursing to him on Church and State, the Filioque and icons, he formed a 
very different impression of him: ‘‘ The Czar will either perish by the way 
or become a great man.” Bodleian Library, Add MSS. D. 23, f. 10, letter of 
Burnet to Dr. Falk of York, 19/29 March, 1698. Leibniz, already deeply 
interested in Peter and Russia and later to be an adviser of his on scientific 
and educational matters, was likewise revolted by the massacre of the Streltsy; 
he feared it would jeopardise Peter's reforms, and Peter for him still i 
“‘ ohne Zweifel ein grosser Fiirst.”” (Letter to Witsen, 12/24 March, 1699, quoted 
in W. Guerrier, Leibniz in seinen Bezichungen zu Russland und Peter dem 
Grossen (St. Petersburg ; 1873), pp. 29-30). The accounts of the massacre 
the West all came from the same source, the Austrian embassy in Moscow. 
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were not concerned with affairs of state judged differently, and 
one main current of eighteenth-century British opinion on 
Peter tended to be most impressed with the idea that here was 
a great example of Reason, forcing men to be both obedient 
and civilised and progressive. Thanks to Peter, in the words 
of Voltaire, the Russians ‘ont fait plus de progrés en cinq- 
wante ans qu’aucune nation n’en avait fait par elle-méme 
en cing cent années.’’' I have neither the time nor the 
ability to attempt an estimate of the different British attitudes 
to Peter and his work, and I must close. I should like to do so 
by quoting from a Scottish poet who dwelt in England, James 
Thomson, who is now most remembered as the author of 
“Rule Britannia,” but for long was best known, and is still 
most highly appreciated, as the author of “‘ The Seasons.” 
The passage comes towards the end of “ Winter.”? It is 
exaggerated and overdrawn, but it is typical of much 
eighteenth-century opinion, and it has a core of truth—and 
also, coming where it does, a pleasurable snap of the unexpected. 


“What cannot active government perform, 
New-moulding man? Wide-stretching from these shores, 
A people savage from remotest time, 
A huge neglected empire, one vast mind, 
By Heaven inspired, from gothic darkness called. 
Immortal Peter! first of monarchs! he 
His stubborn country tam’d, her rocks, her fens, 
Her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons ; 
And while the fierce barbarian he subdu’d, 
To more exalted soul he rais’d the man. 
Ye shades of ancient heroes, ye who toil’d 
‘Voltaire, Histoire de l'Empire de Russie |sous Pierre le Grand: Oeuvres 
Completes (1784 ed.), vol. 24, p. 59. 


* The first edition of ‘‘ Winter’ was published in 1726, the year after 
Peter’s death, but these lines did not appear until the greatly altered and 
edition of 1744. I cannot find, even in Leon Morel’s James Thomson, 
Sa Vie et ses Oewvres (Paris; 1895), any suggestion of the origin of the lines 
or of Thomson's interest in Peter, except the suggestion of O. Zippel that 
they may owe something to Thomson's friend, the author Aaron Hill, who in 
1718 published, “The Northern Star"’; Enitstehungs-wnd Entwickelungs- 
geschichte von Thomson's “ Winter.” (Berlin; 1908), p. xl. The third 
edition of ‘‘ The Northern Star,” which appeared in 1728 just after Peter’s 
death, had in addition on the title page, ‘‘a poem sacred to the name and 
memory of the immortal Czar of Russia."’ It is a very undistinguished 
@orification of Peter and his achievements. 
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Through long successive ages to build up 

A labouring plan of state, behold at once 

The wonder done! behold the matchless prince ! 
Who left his native throne, where reign’d till then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power ; 

Who greatly spurn’d the slothful pomp of courts ; 
And roaming every land, in every port 

His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 

Gather’d the seeds of trade, of useful arts, 

Of civil wisdom and of martial skill. 

Charged with the stores of Europe home he goes! 
Then cities rise amid th’ illumin’d waste ; 

O’er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign ; 
Far-distant flood to flood is social joined ; 

Th’ astonished Euxine hears the Baltic roar ; 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foam’d 

With daring keel before ; and armies stretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repressing here 

The frantic Alexander of the north, 


And awing there stern Othman’s shrinking sons. 
Sloth flies the land, and Ignorance, and Vice, 

Of old dishonour proud: it glows around, 
Taught by the Royal Hand that rous’d the whole, 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade: 

For what his wisdom planned, and power enforc’d, 
More potent still, his great example show’d.” 


B. H. SuMNER. 





JUSTICE TO THE PAST 
IN THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL HISTORY 


Taking an examiner’s-eye view of the results of years of 
social history teaching at School Certificate level, one seems to 
discern two pitfalls which it has not escaped, or shall we say, 
from which teachers have not entirely succeeded in safe- 
guarding their pupils. One is that of utter chronological 
vagueness : most difficult of course to avoid in handling an 
aspect of history where dated and definite events are few. 
The other is the very “unhistorical” attitude of contempt for 
the past adopted by all too many candidates. It may be one 
natural to immature minds, at home with all the scientific 
marvels among which some of their still surviving ancestors 
move with far less ease ; it must be difficult to convince a pupil 
to whom life without railways, aeroplanes, wireless or cinema 
is mere brutish darkness of the value of, say, eighteenth 
century achievements in art, scholarship, literature, music or 
abstract thought. But, at times, one suspects this scorn to be 
the outcome of an ideological twist in the teaching—perhaps 
the lingering nineteenth century belief in an inevitable 
“progress,” largely of a material kind, with its corollary that 
the present must in every way excel the past, perhaps the 
robuster faith that no good thing antedates Marx. And 
sometimes it seems to have been conveyed merely by a device 
honestly employed to stimulate thought and interest, the 
parallel or contrast between periods, which unintentionally 
becomes completely misleading when a single common feature 
is isolated without sufficient regard being had to other factors 
whose absence or presence may completely vitiate the com- 
parison. The kind of thing I have in mind is the parallel, 
often well-drawn but also often over-drawn, between post- 
war conditions after 1815, after 1918, and to-day; or the 
negative parallel or contrast—‘‘at that time people did not 
know—or had not—or used not to do—such and such that we,” 
in implied superiority, know or have or do to-day, It is with 
the latter that injustice to the past too often creeps in, 
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Despite the unalluring nature of its subject, I should like to 
illustrate the working of the ‘‘ unfair comparison”’ by di 
a particular example, namely the statement often found now 
in S.C. scripts dealing with the Industrial Revolution, that 
“the new factory towns were built without sanitation,” 
Now that is a fact ; but in the isolation in which it has apparently 
been presented, and is repeated, it conveys a suggestio falsi in 
more ways than one. For, as so stated, it implies that other 
towns were built with sanitation; it implies that the new 
towns could have been built with sanitation; and among 
candidates who have been taught to regard the Industrial 
Revolution as one of the bigger and brighter schemes evolved 
by the rich for the oppression of the poor (and they are not 
few), it tends to imply that they were not so built throngh 
the deliberate inhumanity of the ‘ wicked capitalists” and 
their tame jerry-builders. I have no wish to argue that 
either of the latter were philanthropists. But let us consider 
some of the historical (or unhistorical) and technical assump 
tions involved. 

First, the implied comparison with older towns. Despite 
the relative neglect of mediaeval studies, it is surely well known 
that sanitation in the sense in which the candidates use the 
term was entirely lacking in old towns; which, however, 
until true urban congestion set in, were saved from the worst 
consequences of its absence by their small size, the relatively 
large proportion of open spaces and gardens within the walls, 
and their agricultural connections (a point to be enlarged a 
later). The cause of its absence, when we think of it, supplies 
the commentary on the second implication—that the new 
factory towns could have been provided from the start with 
an abundance of nice hygienic sanitary conveniences, connected 
of course with the mains and sewers, such as we use to-day. 

It may seem otiose to point out that the first essential d 
water-carried sanitation is water. But the supply of water 
merely for drinking, cooking and washing was becoming 4 
problem in larger towns by the seventeenth century or so; and 
nowadays, the consumption for domestic sewage alone averages 
25 gallons per person per day in England and Wales (Wealth 
from Waste (Survey before Plan series, No. 3] p. 7). Think 
what the bridging of that gap implies: the tapping of sources, 
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the building of reservoirs, the construction of main-pipes and 
of sewers ; remember that the difficulty of getting supplies of 
clean water into houses is less than the difficulty of getting it 
out again when fouled; think of the manufacture of piping, 
in metal and earthenware, the evolution of suitable surfaces 
and glazes to resist corrosion and deny lodging to germs. 
And the word germs will remind us of the advances in science, 
in chemistry and biology and medicine, which our hygienic 
appliances assume. It is true that in 1596 Sir John Harington 
published a description, with illustrations and full constructional 
details, of the “‘ Metamorpho-sed Ajax’ or primitive water- 
closet which he had invented. But nearly two hundred years 
passed (and in the meantime Versailles, like the factory towns, 
was built without sanitation) before the first valve water- 
closet was invented (Cummings’s type 1775, Bramah’s 1778), 
and a supposedly improved form of 1790 was wrong in 
principle and unhygienic. Before bacteriology developed, 
too, there was an intermediate stage when the closet was 
connected not with sewers but a near-by cesspool, the perfect 
breeding-place of germs ; and then there was the difficulty of 
preventing sewer-gas backing up into the house. As Mumford 
remarks (The Culture of Cities, p. 119), these things explain 
“the British concern during the nineteenth century with 
‘bad drains.’’’ (This concern peeps out in Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, and reminds us that he was interested in the subject to 
the extent of addressing the “ Association of Sanitary 
Reformers.) Imperfect plumbing can be worse than none, 
as any who have visited foreign hotels—I will not specify the 
country—fitted with sham-sanitation know well. The typhoid 
which nearly carried off the Prince of Wales in 1871, being 
attributed to the said bad drains, caused a further stir on 
the subject ; and even then five years passed before a really 
tfiective valve closet was first installed (1876) in the royal 
palaces. And to return to the water question ; there are 
English towns to-day, in the north and the south, where scanty 
supplies (due ultimately to geological conditions) render the 
earth closet general. 

These technical and chronological considerations, apart 
from the further questions of finance and organisation, may 
do something to excuse even the “ wicked capitalists.” There 
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are others also, which we should bear in mind even when sick- 
ened by the horrors revealed in the course of the enquiries 
which laid the foundations of the sanitary legislation of the 
nineteenth century. One is the question of social attitude 
and practice. I think many of those who deplore the absence 
of sanitation in the factory towns (and perhaps some of their 
teachers too), would be considerably surprised to learn that 
there are people to-day who regard the wide-spread introduction 
of water-borne sanitation as ‘“‘one of the major disasters of the 
nineteenth century” and seriously advocate a return to older 
methods, of course in an improved form. (See, ¢.g., Balfour, 
The Living Soil, pp. 183ff., 231ff.) Why? Because the 
modern method involves a waste of much organic matter 
which in earlier times found its way back to fields and gardens, 
to maintain the fertility of the soil ; forina really agriculturally- 
minded community the waste products of the human body are 
regarded just as are those of the other animals—as manure, 
an asset not a nuisance. Hence the smaller mediaeval towns, 
with their gardens within and their fields close at hand, did 
not find the sanitary problem as acute as it appears to the 
modern mind; hence, also, the vast sums reported to be paid 
annually for the privilege of collecting the night-soil of Pekin. 
The new industrial towns, devoid alike of garden-space and of 
agricultural interests, lacked the traditional outlets' and 
terrifyingly concentrated an already looming problem, magnify- 
ing it to an unprecendented scale. To that problem water-bome 
sanitation was the gradually-evolved reply ; humanity being 
what it is, it could only follow and not precede its appearance. 
You may say that humanity had already enough experience 
of town life to foresee the problem ; but, in justice to the past, 
let us recall that our generation allowed itself to be taken by 
surprise in the matter of sanitary provision in the London 
Tube shelters of 1940. 

Again, let us apply our own experience to do justice to ou 
forefathers on this point in another way. We know what a 
housing shortage means ; and the towns in question were built, 
or enlarged, in a hurry to get roofs of some sort over people's 

+ Water-borne sanitation, as a means of sheer transport, is an enormous 


labour-saver. Versailles could afford servants, indoor and outdoor ; factory 
workers could not. 
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heads. Such circumstances do not encourage the incorporation 
of very costly improvements whose value is not widely 
recognised. For some years the present writer has, in another 
capacity, pressed for an analogous if less clamant reform—the 
improvement of dry-refuse removal and disposal, for which 
the current building programme might seem to offer an 
opportunity. But this reform likewise involves forethought 
and expense and certain technical difficulties ; and the Chairman 
of a municipal Housing Committee who replied to a reminder 
of its desirability, “‘ First things first : we must get the houses 
up before bothering about details like that,’’ was probably 
only echoing earlier voices. 

Perhaps the above paragraphs! will have made my point 
clear enough as to the unfair, because too narrow, comparison 
of past and present. I should, however, like to mention 
another topic regarding which candidates tend to pour second- 
hand scorn on their forebears : the state of education in England 
before the nineteenth century. This is far too large a subject 
for the end of an article, but I must at least record the 
impressions, that mere literacy is confused with education, 
and that good earlier work, such as that of the free grammar- 
schools, seems to be disregarded. As a generality: before 
proceeding to fall down and worship the universal mere 
ability to fill up a form and read a sensational headline, could 
not our pupils at least be made to recall, say, the scribe of 
ancient Egypt or Babylon ; the Islamic use of calligraphy as 
architectural ornament ; the illiterate bards who transmitted 
so many fine national epics? As an illustrative detail: why 
forget such men as William Stout,? the Quaker grocer of 
Lancaster, son of a small farmer, who after being “‘ very much 
taken off the school”’ (the free school at Bolton, Lancs.) to help 
in harvest, etc., was later (1678), sent as a boarder (at £4 a 
year), to the school and master reputed best ‘in these north 
parts” where he “‘made some progress in the Latin and was 


* For whose technical contents, I am mainly indebted to Mr, Henry Clay, 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, and Messrs. Dent 
and Hellyer, Sanitary Appliance Manufacturers, who kindly allowed me 
to consult a private history of their firm. My debt to Mumford’s Culture of 
Cities will be obvious. I have only recently seen F, W. Robins’ Story of 
Water Supply. 


* See his Autobiography, pp. 5, 6, 8, 75. 
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entering into the Greek grammar’ which, however, he was not 
so forward in learning as many of his age, since his “‘ inclinations 
lead always to arithmetic, surveying, and the mathematics,” 
In later life (1706), he had a parish apprentice put on him, a 
ten-year-old boy, whom he supported for four years while 
he attended the free school (apparently the Lancaster one), 
where he “‘ learned well to the entering into Greek, and could 
write well’ (an accomplishment which the left-handed Stout 
mourned his own inability to attain), before being apprenticed 
to a worsted weaver. It is arguable that his taste of the Pierian 
spring made the lad discontented with his trade, for he later 
“ fell to drinking and broke’; but it would be refreshing to 
come across an occasional candidate who knew that a parish 
apprentice could have opportunities even before the days of 
state elementary schools. In a word, I plead again for care 
that the teaching of social history does not become a means 
of feeding the self-satisfaction of the present at the expense of 
the past. 


D. M. VAUGHAN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at 
Bournemouth on Ist-4th January. There was a satisfactory 
attendance of members to participate in the full and attractive 

me which had been arranged by the officers and the 
members of the local branch. On the opening day members of 
Council were entertained by the local branch, and a reception, 
given by the Mayor and Corporation, was held at the Assembly 
Hall. Public meetings included one by the President on “ Bias 
in History,” and one by Mr. J. G. Edwards, M.A., F.B.A., Vice- 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, on ‘‘ The Background of Medieval 
Castle Building .”, The Chairman at Dr. Trevelyan’s lecture (which 
we have the privilege of publishing in this number), was the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Quickswood, P.C., D.C.L., L1.D. Excursions included 
trips to Wimborne and Badbury Rings, a visit to the Russell-Cotes 
Museum, excursions to Wareham, Corfe Castle, and Poole. There 
was also artanged an interesting demonstration of ‘‘ How a School 
Broadcast should be run.’’ The whole programme was admirably 
arranged, and reflected great credit on the local officials, Mr. Duncan 
Coomer (President), Mr. J. J. Dodds (Hon. Treasurer) and Miss 
U.V. Laidlaw (Hon. Secretary), and Mrs. Lacey (Hotels Secretary). 


It was with great regret that the Council at its meeting at 
Bournemouth received the resignations of two of its most senior 
active members, Dr. Rachel R. Reid and Mr. J. A. White. Both 
have well earned a rest from the affairs of the Association, for 
they have worked ceaselessly and unsparingly on behalf of the 
Association since the earliest years of its formation. We feel 
sure that they take with them into their retirement the best wishes 
and deepest gratitude of all members of the Association, especially 
of those who have a knowledge of what they did to make the 
Association a success in the early years of its development. We 
wish them well, and feel sure that they will still follow the affairs 
of the Association as keenly as they did when they were in the 
forefront of its activities. 


Last year we drew attention to the first informal meeting of 
French and British historians held since the war in London. 
Between 25th and 28th September last, a second meeting was held 
in Paris under the auspices of the French and British National 
Committees of the International Historical Congress. The general 
subject of the discussions, which were full of interest and animation, 
was the relation of economic and political history with special 
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reference to England and France. At the two plenary sessions 
papers were read by Sir Maurice Powicke on “ The Transcendence of 
the Economic Motive in Politics,” by Mr. Ferdinand Lot on the 
“Inter-action of Politics and Economics,” by Professor Ta 

on the “‘ Relations between the State and Economic Life,” and 
by M. Labrousse on the ‘‘ Economic and Political crises in France 
from 1847-1851.” Several English and French historians con- 
tributed papers at the sectional meetings. The French National 
Committee arranged several entertainments for their British 
guests, including a visit to the Hotel de Beauharnais, and a memor- 
able excursion to the Chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte. There was a 
reception at the Archives Nationales, and the proceedings con- 
cluded with a splendid “déjeuner d’honneur” at the Cité 
Universitaire. 


Cambridge historians have recently had their ranks depleted 
by the deaths of two distinguished members, Dr. G. G. Coulton 
and Professor Z. N. Brooke. Of the two, Dr. Coulton, who was 
the doyen of Cambridge historians, was the more widely known 
both because of the general interest of his numerous books on 
medieval social history, and monasticism in particular, and because 
of his colourful personality, which came out so clearly in all his 
writings winning him friends even amongst the scholars most 
critical of his conclusions and his historical method. The man 
and his unique career were vividly pictured in Fourscore Years, 
the charming autobiography he published in 1943, and from its 
pages anyone may understand the qualities and the shortcomings 
of his historical work. His books will for some time continue 
to arouse argument: but the historical world will be the poorer 
for the loss of his lively personality. Professor Brooke was cast 
in a different mould. A shy and retiring scholar, his life was 
spent—save for the period when he was on service in the first 
world war—as a teacher and administrator at Cambridge, and he 
was not widely known save to the specialists in his own field 
He did not become Professor of Medieval History at Cambridge 
until] 1944, and his early death is regrettable. He did much for 
Cambridge scholarship, particularly by his joint editorship of 
the later volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History, and in the 
special field represented by his most important work, The English 
Church and the Papacy, 1066-1200. 


We have been asked by Dr. E. A, Underwood, the Director of 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, to announce the pre 
ation of a catalogue of the extensive library of the museum. 
t will be some time before this work can be published, but if, 
in the meantime, anyone is preparing a bibliography of the works 
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of any writer in the field of medicine or the allied sciences and 
wishes to include the location of known copies of the different 
works, Dr. Underwood will be pleased to send him on request 
a list of the various works and separate editions of their works 
which are in the library of the Wellcome Museum. Applications 
should be made in writing to Dr. Underwood, Wellcome Historical 
Museum, 183-193 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. It is hoped 
to open the library for the use of students at an early date, and 
an announcement will be made to that effect as soon as possible. 


An interesting experiment is being planned by Southampton 
University College. This is the production of a Map of Fourteenth- 
Century Wessex, which is to be planned as Sheet I of a national 
map. The committee appointed to co-ordinate the research 
includes in addition to the College representatives (the Principal, 
Professor Rothwell, and Dr. Pelham), Professor William Rees, 
University College, Cardiff, and Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. 


There has been formed in Egypt a “‘ Royal Society for Historical 
Studies,” under the Presidency of Mohamed Taher Pasha, with 
Mohamed Shafik Ghorbal Bey, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State to the Ministry of Education, as Vice-President. The objects 
of the Society are defined as the development and encouragement 
of historical studies, especially those relating to Egyptian history 
in all its aspects, the collection of all official and unofficial documents 
and memoranda on Egyptian history, the despatch of missions 
abroad to carry out historical studies and the planning and ex- 
ploration of ancient excavations, the formation of a general index 
to include all publications and pamphlets relating to the history 
of Egypt, the publication of a historical-geographical dictionary 
and the publication of a periodical. The temporary address of 
the Society is c/o Shafik Ghorbal Bey, Ministry of Education, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


The following pamphlet has been issued :— 

Teese to Steam. By H. Moyse-Bartietr. (General Series : 
4). 

Price to non-members, 1s. 1d. each (post free). Members 
may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free). 

There will shortly be issued Special Series, No. 2. Local History 
Handlist: A Short Bibliography and List of Sources for the Study 
of Local History and Antiquities. Price 1s. 0d. Members who wish 
to receive a copy gratis, should apply to the office. A special 
edition, bound in boards and interleaved with plain paper will 
also be on sale. Members may obtain one copy at the special 
price of 1s, 6d. (post free). 





HISTORICAL REVISION, No. CXI. 


ENGLISH-HUNGARIAN CONNECTIONS IN THE HUMANIST 
CIRCLE OF ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM 


It is generally little known how strong the bonds were which 
connected Erasmus of Rotterdam to Middle-Europe, especially 
to Hungary. Nisard' is his only biographer mentioning this 
fact, while Huizinga*® pays no attention to it at all. And this is 
the more striking, as Erasmus uses especially towards the end 
of his life, when he suffered so many disappointments, a very 
familiar tone when addressing this small humanist circle. Erasmus 
sympathises with Hungary which suffered from Turkish aggression 
and lived one of the most tragic periods of its history. He stands 
up seriously for Christian unity and in his correspondence displays 
great interest in Hungarian affairs. While the Hungarian humanists, 
James Piso, guardian and envoy of King Louis II, Jasper Ursinus 
Velius, although a foreigner, but living at Court as a historian, 
John Henckel, confessor and counsellor of Queen Mary, wife of 
King Louis II, the Bishop of Breslau, John Thurzo, and the Bishop 
of Olmutz, Szaniszlo Thurzo, Elek Thurzo, treasurer of the King, 
Nicolas Olah, later Archbishop of Esztergom, as well as Queen 
Mary herself, felt strongly the spiritual affinity with Erasmus, the 
more so as some of them had to live far from their country in 
exile. These Hungarian Erasmists, exiles of a Hungary tom 
into three parts by the Turkish occupation, turned with interest 
to the British Empire which was developing considerably during 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

In 1509, already James Piso then Hungarian envoy to Rome, 
enquires about Erasmus’ intentions concerning his planned stay 
in England.* Erasmus at that time was going to England for the 
coronation of Henry VIII,* and it seems that he had been invited 
to stay for good. He finally gave that up when he placed himself 
under the protection of the Emperor Charles. Maybe he regretted 
this later, as his letter written to Nicolas Olah, counsellor of the 
Hungarian Queen Mary, on the 27th February, 1532,5 reveals 
that he was disappointed because he did not receive the annuity 
promised to him. 

In the year 1528, John Henckel, court-priest of Queen Mary, 
writes to Erasmus telling him, that as he has written “‘ Chrisham 
matrimonit institutio”’ for the eulogy of Catherine of Aragon, 
wife of Henry VIII, and with her for the eulogy of all wives, 90 
he has also eulogized the widow Queen Mary and comforted all 
other widows by his “ Vidua Christiana.” This small work of 


1 Nisard, D., Etudes sur la venaissance. Paris (Budapest 1875). 

* J. Huizinga, Evasmus. Basel. 1941. 

* See P. S. Allen, Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, 1. p. 452. 
(Rome, the 30th June, 1509, 

“ See F. Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers. London, 1896. 

5 See Allen, 1x. p. 441. 
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Erasmus’ became very popular at the Hungarian Court, all his 
Hungarian humanist friends remember it enthusiastically and 
even those read it who did not know Latin. Erasmus himself 
poasts to the learned Margaret Roper,' daughter of Sir Thomas 
More how gladly the Hungarian Queen received the ‘ Vidua”’ 
and he calls the Queen an example of humanist aspirations of 
women. ‘“Quominus autem vos poeniteat studiorum vestrorum ’’— 
he writes—‘‘ Mitto espistolam probatissimi viri (Henckel), qua 
apud Mariam, quondam Ungariae Reginam, Caesaris sororem, 
aclesiastae munere fungitur. Ea est cui dicavimus Viduam Christianam, 

arbitror tibi lectam esse. Ex litteris autem intelliges, quanto 
studio tam nobilis foemina complectatur liberalium studia litterarum. 
Nunc experitur illa non esse vanum, quod scripsit Marcus Tullius, 
hiteras in rebus secundis esse ornamento, in adversis solatio: quanquam 
illa cum primis erat digna perpetua prosperitate.” 

At this time the King of England has already made up his mind 
to divorce his first wife Catherine of Aragon, aunt of the Emperor 
Charles V as there was no hope of an heir any more, and to marry 
Anne Boleyn, young Lady-in-waiting to the Queen. This news 
caused great upheaval in all Europe. The “ English Affair” 
was the main topic of all public opinion in Europe which counted. 
In 1531 in his letter to Ursinus Velius,2 Erasmus still hopes, that 
feelings will calm down, before ending in disturbances. 

Nicolas Olah, counsellor of Queen Mary had become a centre of 
information concerning English affairs. In March, 1534, he tells 
in his letter to Thomas Szalahazy, Bishop of Eger, that England 
has broken with the Pope. He must have had written this to 
Erasmus too, as in his answer of April the latter declares, that he 
can only partly believe the news told by Olah: “Quae scribis 
de rebus Angliae facile credo ex parte esse vera, omnia non credo. 
Ad hanc tragoediam non fuisset ventum si cardinales a pontifice 
delegati ante annos septem liquido pronunciassent.s Whereupon 
Olah assures him that he will soon believe everything : Sir Thomas 
More and the Bishop of Rochester, John Fisher are already im- 
prisoned and their fate is not very encouraging. 

And the King had indeed made Parliament carry the new Bills, 
among others the Bill declaring the King to be head of the Church 
of England. There were only two great men, who refused to take 
the oath of supremacy: the Bishop of Rochester, John Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More. In April, 1534, they were already in the 
Tower and had to go to the scaffold next year. 

In June of this year Olah writes to Elek Thurzo, the treasurer, 
about rumours that the King of England together with his ally 
the King of France intends to attack the Empire of Charles. This 


* Allen, vitt. p. 274 (6th September, 1529). 
* Allen, 1x. p. 189 (15th March, 1531). 
* Allen, x. p. 375 (22nd April, 1534). 
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fear is still expressed in his letter to the Bishop of Eger, Thomas 
Szalahazy. He says: the King of England still persists in his 
attitude towards the Pope. 

Sir Thomas More on the other hand writes his most touching and 
at the same time his merriest work during his long captivity, 
namely the “ Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation.” This 
work does not only reflect his approaching martyrdom, but also 
the Hungarian tragedy of Mohacs. He makes Hungarians say 
in the dialogue: Anthony the old Hungarian and his nephew 
Vincent talk of the imminent Turkish inroad and prepare them- 
selves in their souls wisely for the approaching catastrophe. Maybe 
he has chosen a Hungarian setting for his work, because he re 
membered the delegation sent by the King of Hungary, Ferdinand], 
after King Louis II found his death in the battle of Mohacs, to 
Henry VIII in the year 1527, asking for help against the Turkish 
peril. Inthe King’s name Sir Thomas More answered the spokesman 
of the delegation, Faber, later Bishop of Vienna, saying, that the 
King is very sorry about the losses of Hungary ; the Turks would 
never have dared such a bold adventure, should the two great 
Christian sovereigns (the French and the German) not constantly 
be at war with each other; he will do his best to reconcile them 
and to help with money and men.' Unfortunately this remained 
only a promise. Nicolas Olah was also forwarding news from 
England to the Court of Milan. Francesco Sforza and his secretary 
Camillus Gilinus ask him in several letters for information. 

Upon the initiative of the Court Priest of Queen Mary, John 
Henckel, and of John Antoninus of Kassa, Leonhard Cox of Thame 
in Oxfordshire, came to stay in Hungary. His life is rather obscure. 
In 1518 he was Poet Laureate at Cracow. On 16th March, 1520, 
he was installed by Henckel as rector of a school at Locse in North 
Hungary. In December, 1521, he migrated to a school at Kassa. 
From his letter to Erasmus we learn,? that he has taught 
Erasmus’ basic grammatical work “ De Copia Duplici Verborwm,” 
and has gone through it twice. About 1525 he returned to Cracow, 
but even later he gladly remembers his Hungarian friends. This 
shows that England was no more a faraway, unknown isle to 
Hungarians, and on the other hand the English did not remain 
indifferent either to the Hungarian political situation, or 
Hungarian culture. 

The spirit of Erasmus, which turned the attention of Hunganan 
humanists to England was going to live on in the Danube basi. 
He set an example in the course of history for Middle European 
politics, the object of which should be to balance and settle the 
antagonism between East and West. 

Joan MoxoL. 


4 See F. Kelen, Thomas More, Utopia, Budapest, 1910. 
® See Allen, vil. p. 2-5 (28th March, 1527), 
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The Medieval Idea of Law as represented by Lucas De Penna. By 
WALTER ULLMANN. 1946. x + 220 pp. Methuen. 20s. 


A hasty glance at the title of this book may well make the layman 
decide that it is not for him. Who shall blame him if, doubtful 
of his power to plumb the depths of medieval jurisprudence, he 
resolves to leave to experts the mysterious pleasure to be found 
in puzzling over post-glossatorial texts and the literature of the 
civil or canon law. Yet, before he lays the book aside he will find 
it worth his while to ask the author what he sought to do in writing 
it. The answer will give him cause to reflect. 

It is Dr. Ullmann’s belief that law is that expression of civilisation 
which most closely approaches perfection. He is convinced that 
the spirit of an age is nowhere better mirrored than in its theory 
of law. Yet, while many scholars have sought to recapture the 
spirit of the Middle Ages by thorough study of its theological, 
political, and social writings, the medieval theory of law, which is 
one of the most significant expressions of medieval civilisation, has 
received little attention. It is, therefore, his aim to reconstruct 
the theory of law which was the special creation of the later middle 
ages. To achieve it he has tried to see the thought-world of the 
period through the mind of one interesting jurist of the time. 
His book is, therefore, a reconstruction of the main doctrines of 
Lucas De Penna (c. 1320-1390), a Neapolitan possessed of profound 
legal scholarship, an enviable grasp of philosophy, and a forward- 
seeing intellect which some have considered entitles him to rank 
with Petrarch as one of the earliest Christian humanists. 

Contrary to what one might expect from the nature of his writings, 
Lucas seems never to have been an academic teacher, his life being 
spent as a working lawyer, judge, and administrator. But he 
managed to do a considerable amount of writing, chief of which 
was a commentary, the 7ves Libri Codicis, on the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth books of Justinian’s Codex. It is a work which has 
been more than half-forgotten in modern times, but it had a con- 
siderable influence, as Dr. Ullmann shows, on the thought of the 
sixteenth century, when it won for its author a place by the side 
of Bartolus, Baldus, Castrensis and Salicetus. Dr. Ullman begins 
his study with a thorough examination of the influences which 
went to the making of Lucas’s mind, and he fills in the background 
of medieval jurisprudence and legal theory against which his 
commentary must be studied, In so doing he throws considerable 
light on the development of the Neapolitan law school, and brings 
out the surprising influence upon Lucas of John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus, the teaching of which on tyrannicide he adopted 
into his own theories. He then essays the arduous task of analysing 
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the intricate arguments—often hopelessly entangled in irrelevant 
digressions and obscurity—which make up the commentary. Ip 
his pages, Lucas’s social, legal and political ideas are brought 
together with copious quotations in text and footnotes, and 
are discussed as an orderly, closely welded and unified system of 
thought. The result is a book of more than average difficulty, 
for the material is not easy to handle, but it is one which wil] 
repay study, not merely for the light it throws on an almost 
forgotten medieval thinker who was of no small significance in 
his day, but also for the contribution it makes to an understandi 
of some of the major problems with which the keenest minds of 
the middle ages were grappling. Lucas deserves consideration as 
a representative of post-glossatorial thought on the nature of law 
and government, the application and administration of law, the 
relation between the spiritual and temporal powers, and the nature, 
source and functions of secular authority. His importance as a 
representative of the post-glossators is summed up in the pene- 
trating introduction which Dr. Hazeltine has written for this book, 
in which he compliments the author for having focussed attention 
upon a juristic movement of the highest importance in the history 
of Western thought. As he says, the medieval ideas of the post- 
glossators on law, justice and government, “left an indelible 
imprint on the structure of legal and political thought in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, at the very time when the humanist 
civilians of the Renaissance were demanding the abandonment of 
medievalism and a return to the pure Roman law of the classical 
jurists.” 

C. H. WILiiams. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


England and the Mediterranean Tradition, edited for the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes of the University of London (Oxford 
University Press, £2 2s.), represents a happy co-operative effort 
between two important institutions. The fifteen essays here 
reprinted originally appeared in the Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes between 1939 and 1944. The editors of that 
publication decided that these studies of English subjects might 
be of sufficient interest to a circle of readers sufficiently wide to 
justify their reprinting as a separate volume. 

The common theme uniting these essays is that each of them 
represents an aspect of English civilisation affected by that Medi- 
terranean tradition whence Western Europe drew its inspiration. 
The studies include The Ruthwell Cross (F. Saxl), the Alliance of 
England and Sicily in the second half of the Twelfth Century 
(E. Jamison), John of Salisbury and Pseudo-Plutarch (H. Liebe- 
schutz), A Giottesque Episode in English Medieval Art (O. Pacht), 
The FitzWarin Psalter and its Allies (F. Wormald), Nicholas 
Hilliard and Mannerist Art Theory (J. Pope-Hennessy), The 
Emblematic Conceit in Giordano Bruno’s De Gili Eroict Furors 
and in the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences (F. A. Yates), The 
Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse and The Masque 
of Beautie (D. J. Gordon), Classical Designs for Churches by John 
Webb (M. Whinney), Julian the Apostate at Hampton Court 
(E. Wind), A Classical Aspect of Hogarth’s Theory of Art (J. T. A. 
Burke), Pseudo-Palladian Elements in English Neo-Classical 
Architecture (R. Wittkower), Eighteenth Century Elysiums 
(H. F. Clark), Benjamin West’s Death of General Wolfe and the 
Popular History Piece(C. Mitchell), and Blake’s Pictorial Imagina- 
tion (A. Blunt). The work is profusely illustrated. 


Mr. R. L. Nicholson has performed a useful piece of work in his 
dissertation on Tancred: Crusading Leader and Lord of Galilee 
and Antioch (Univ. of Chicago: privately distributed). His 
essay is a study of Tancred’s career in relation to the first crusade 
and the establishment of the Latin States in Syria and Palestine. 

In an introductory chapter the author surveys critically the 
evidence of Tancred’s parentage, the date of his birth, and the 
degree of his relationship to Bohemond, and refutes Paulin Paris’s 
conclusions that he was the son of a Saracen emir, contending on 
the other hand that he was the son of a Latin Christian named 
Marchisus or Odo the Good, and was born about 1075 or 1076. 
In succeeding chapters he traces his career as a leader of the first 
crusade until he became Lord of Galilee, 1099-1101, when he sought 
to win the favour of the native Syrian and Greek Christians by 
kindly treatment and an astute ecclesiastical policy. In Mr. 
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Nicholson’s opinion Tancred took a leading part in the Latin 
conquest of Syria and Palestine, and he would claim for him 
that he virtually created the principality which was destined to 
outlive all other states founded by the crusaders in the Syr- 
Palestinian area. His general judgment on Tancred is favourable, 
and he doubts whether among those leaders of the First Crusade 
who remained in Palestine there is a single one (except 
Godfrey) who proved himself less particularistic and self-seeki 
than Tancred. But despite his careful sifting of the evidence 
he has to admit that our knowledge of his government in Galilee 
is deficient, and little can be said of his government of the prin 
cipality of Antioch or of his brief and indirect rule over the 
country of Edessa. The study is painstaking and interesting, 
characterised by critical acumen, and well documented. There is 
an admirable bibliography. 


The Oxford Historical Series is devoted to the publication of 
carefully selected studies which have been submitted or are based 
upon theses submitted for higher degrees at Oxford. In their 
selection of monographs the editors have aimed at making a col- 
lection of works which advance knowledge of the structural 
development political, ecclesiastical, or economic, of British Society : 
On this test the sixteenth contribution to the series, Miss Marjorie 
Morgan’s The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Oxford University 
Press, 10s.), well deserves its place. It seeks to solve some of the 
more important monastic, administrative, and economic problems 
relating to the English priories and manors of the abbey of Bec- 
Hellouin. After an introduction surveying the materials available 
for the study of such problems the author gives a survey of the 
Order and its English lands. Then follow valuable investigations 
into the estate organisation, manorial officials, council audit and 
courts, and economic conditions of the bailiwick of Ogboume, 
together with an account of the suppression. There is a useful 
appendix giving an analysis of the English estates and a good 
working bibliography. 

The invention of printing was quickly followed by the making 
of lists and catalogues of books, and by the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century, scholars were well provided with 
efficient guides to the books they needed. Mr. Archer Taylor 
has catered for those interested in the Renaissance by writing 
an essay on this early bibliography, Renaissance Guides to Books. 
An inventory and some conclusions (University of California 
Press, 1.50S). The chronological development of this biblio- 
graphical technique was adequately surveyed in T. Besterman’s 
Beginnings of Systematic Bibliography (1935), and Mr. Taylor, 
using this work as a basis, discusses some interesting problems. 
Starting from the activities of Johannes Tritheim and 
Conrad Gesnar at the opening of the sixteenth century, he has some 
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useful things to say on the variety of renaissance bibliography, 
the continuity of bibliographical tradition, and the curious break 
in that tradition which seems to have occurred after 1700. In- 
formative as this essay is, it is too brief to be adequate, and 
students will be more interested in the list of renaissance 
bibliographies which the author has appended to it. Although 
it is limited to titles mentioned in his essay it will be found most 
useful as a brief guide to bibliographies published before 1700. 


Introduction to Utopia by H. W. Donner (Sedgwick and Jackson, 
12s, 6d.), is a revision of a lecture delivered at Stockholm in 1942. 
The author is well aware of the considerable literature which has 
been devoted to criticism of More’s book in modern times, but he 
finds a justification for going over the ground again in the fact 
that there have been incompatible interpretations. Socialists have 
seen beneath its arguments a strong plea for communism. German 
scholars have imputed to it the beginnings of British Imperialism. 
After the brilliant exposition of it given by the late Professor 
R. W. Chambers (to whose memory this work is inscribed), there 
can be little doubt that his interpretation of the Utopia as a picture 
of the state of society to which man can attain without revelation 
is the true one. The author feels, however, that in view of the 
persistent misrepresentation of the intention of Utopia by German 
critics, whose method of approach to this subject is illustrated in 
the notes, a fuller, more amply documented statement is wanted. 
It is these notes which students of More’s work will find valuable 
as a synthesis of modern studies. 


The works of Dr. J. A. Williamson are too well known to our 
readers to need any special commendation. In his latest general 
book, Great Britain and the Empire (A. and C. Black, 8s. 6d.), which 
for some obscure reason he has chosen to describe on the title page 
“A Discussion History,’ he has arrived at a successful answer to 
a very difficult problem, that of linking up the landmarks in the 
history of this island with the main phases in the development of 
the Empire overseas. Admirably balanced, well written, logically 
arranged, the book is a gem of concise presentation. It is certain 
to have a wide circulation, and we may hazard the guess that the 
place assigned to it on the history shelf of the school library will 
always be empty. 


The Bedford County Record Office contains the papers of Richard 
How of Aspley Guise (1727-1801). Amongst them are his dis- 
cussions on the working of the land tax and the poor rate. His 
comments give a striking picture of some features of social life in a 
Bedfordshire village in the eighteenth century just after its enclosure, 
the effects of enclosure upon assessments for poor rate and land 
tax, of the working of local government, and the relations of the 
local personalities. Mr. E, O. Payne has used these papers in 
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Property in Land im South Bedfordshire, 1750-1832 (Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society, XXIII. For subscribers), to make 
study of Aspley Guise. As a sequel, in the second part of the book 
the author discusses the transfer of land in South ire, 
based on the land tax assessments. The result is a valuable insight 
into the working of the land tax, and a contribution that will be af 
great service to the student of English Society in the eighteenth 
century. 


Mr. W. G. Addison ior in J. R. Green (S.P.C.K., 6s.) a 
brief biography of the Victorian historian for the general reader. 
He justifies his book on two grounds: first, that for him Green 
is a hero, and it is always good to be reminded of a hero, and 
secondly, that the historian had something to say to which we 
are now more ready to listen than we were a few years ago. The 
author claims that the war has rehabilitated Green’s reputation 
as a historian and seer, since his view of liberty as an absolute 
and fundamental value, and his life and philosophy were closely 
linked to the common man. In his Short History he is “ the most 
sincere and passionate exponent of English democratic ideas in the 
nineteenth century,” and, claims Mr. Addison, these ideas are 
again in fashion. The author makes no high claims for his essay. 
His book is mainly based on Leslie Stephen’s admirable collection 
of Green’s letters, and he has not been successful in finding any un- 
printed materials which add anything to the vivid picture of the 
historian presented in that attractive book. Mr. Addison's essay is 
worth reading if only to remind us again of the Short History, 
and to send us back to Stephen’s book, which is one of the most 
delightful of the collections of nineteenth-century private letters. 


The Committee of the Publications Section of the British Records 
Association has issued a report on the editing of records, in the form 
of a pamphlet entitled Notes for the Guidance of Editors of Recond 
Publications. It is intended for the use of general editors or literary 
directors of record yooigg bg ey or any individuals who may 
be editing a record text. ile the compilers of these notes fully 
realise the undesirability of laying down rigid rules on many of 
the matters considered, and are unwilling to interfere with well- 
established traditions of saa societies, they feel that some 
general principles can be laid down which will make for uniformity 
of practice and be helpful to editors. The report gives some 

ul hints for the transcription and preparation of a text, ms 
dating and presentation in print, The Association has arranged 
for non-members to obtain copies at 1s, each (post free) from the 
Hon. Secretary, Publications Section, Duchy of Lancaster Office, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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Mr. F. G. Emmison, archivist to the County of Essex, is to be 
congratulated on the publication of the first part of a Guide to 
the Essex Record Office (Essex Record Office Publications, Essex 
County Council, Chelmsford, 7s. 6d.). Devoted in the main to 
Essex Quarter Sessions Records (although other material is included) 
the object is to tell the student in simple terms what is the im- 
portance of each class of record, and what each does—and in some 
cases does not—contain. The introduction gives a concise des- 
cription of the scope and extent of County records and the nature 
of the extent Essex records. While of course the guide is primarily 
designed for use in connection with the Essex archives, students of 
other local records will find it handy to use, and it may, we hope, 
prove an incentive to other officers in charge of local records to do 
something similar for their own collections. 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome the first number of the 
revived Scottish Historical Review (Thomas Nelson, 6s.). As a 
tribute to the late Dr. James MacLehose, who gave unstintingly 
of his time, scholarship and purse, for the production of the hundred 
quarterly numbers of the original review which came to an end in 
1928, the revived issue retains the old title, the same format, and 
is numbered Vol. XXVI, No. 101. In this way the editorial 
board would wish to believe that there has been not a cessation 
of publication, but only a temporary suspension. The number 
lives up to its old traditions. It contains an interesting set of 
articles on ‘‘ The Numbers and the Distribution of the Population 
of Medieval Scotland,’’ (by the Rt. Hon. Lord Cooper), “‘ The 
Tacksman and his Holding in the South-West Highlands” (by 
Andrew McKerral), ‘“‘ Accession of Public Records to the Register 
House since 1905” (by William Angus), “‘ Scottish Student Life 
in the Fifteenth Century ’’ (by Annie L. Dunlop), “‘ John, Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich” (by Henrietta Taylor), ‘‘ Sallust and the 
Declaration of Arbroath ” (by J. R. Philip). There are reviews and 
notes and comments. We congratulate the editors on the courage 
of their convictions, and hope that their immediate plans for two 
numbers a year will meet with such a reception that they will 
soon be able to produce a quarterly review again. 








